


“HOLIDAYS WITH MUSIC” | 


Special arrangements for 


BERLIN FESTIVAL ..... Sept. 18th—Oct. 5th 
VENICE FESTIVAL ..... Sept. Iith—26th 
PERUGIA FESTIVAL ... . Sept. 19th—29th 
BESANCON FESTIVAL. . . . Sept. 2nd—12th 
MONTREUX FESTIVAL . . . Sept. 8th—Oct. 8th 


THEATRE TICKETS 
ACCOMMODATION TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


BAYREUTH 


WAGNER FESTIVAL 1955 


World Wide Travel Arrangements by Land, Sea and Air 


Full details from 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Regent 1540 & 1416 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
BARGAINS 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
Today this selection, which numbers at least fifteen thousand 
discs, includes several thousand Long -Playing records in mint 
condition. These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. (L.P. 
records in less than perfect condition are offered at considerably 
lower prices, but such records are available to callers only.) 


78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘Golden Age’ and other 
vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue which can be 
consulted by callers at Astra House, are available as follows. 


Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Works, etc., 
at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch record including Society issues 
and complete Operas at 3/- to 5/- per 12-inch record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move,’ it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you to 
write, stating your requirements—it is extremely probable that 
we shall be able to meet them. 


Single Vocal Records are available to Callers only as the 
supply is very limited and the demand is very great. 

Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 

Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, except 
Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4), 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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STOLL THEATRE 


Tel :— HOL 3703 
PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 
by arrangement with 
EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
presents 


A Season of the Original 


VIENNA OPERETTA 


The Three Most Popular Operettas 


VIENNA BLOOD PRINCESS CZARDAS MERRY WIDOW 


Company of 60 Artists Full Chorus and Ballet with Costumes and 
Scenery from Vienna 






































Provincial Tour : 


Sept. 6th—Theatre Royal, New- Nov. 1st—Theatre Royal, Birm- 
castle. ingham. 

Sept. 13th & 20th—Theatre Nov. 8th—Grand Theatre, Leeds. 
Royal Glasgow. 

Sept. 27th—His Majesty's Aber- Nov. 15th—Royal Court Theatre, 
deen. Liverpool. 

Oct. 4th—King's Theatre, Edin- Nov. 22nd—New Theatre, 
burgh. Cardiff. 

—— pare Maven, Glace Nov. 29th—Hippodrome, Bristol. 

Oct. 18th & 25th—Opera House, Dec. 6th—Pavilion, Bourne- 
Manchester. mouth. 


A SEASON OF 


ITALIAN OPERA 
BOHEME | | ELISIR D’AMORE | | MANON | | TROVATORE | | TRAVIATA 


Company of 55 with Full Chorus, Costumes and Scenery from Italy 






































Sept. 20th—Pavilion, Bourne- Oct. 25th—His Majesty's Theatre, 
mouth. Aberdeen. 
=—" — Nov. 1st—King’s Theatre, 
—_ 27th—Hippodrome, Bris Edinburgh. 
Nov. 8th & 15th—Theatre 
Oct. 4th—Royal Court Theatre, Royal, Newcastle. 
Liverpool. Nov. 22nd & 29th—Opera 
Oct. 11th & 18th—Theatre House, Manchester. 
Royal, Glasgow. Dec. 6th—Grand Theatre, Leeds. 











EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
8 Bryanston Street, W.1. Te/ :— WELbeck 8709/8711 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in 
association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
(For four weeks only: August 31—September 25, 1954) 
Repertory includes: 
The Firebird (1st London performance August 31) 


The Sleeping Beauty Le Lac Des Cygnes ! 
Giselle Coppelia 
The Three-Cornered Hat Homage to the Queen 

etc., and 


LE BALLET DU THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA DE PARIS 
(For twelve performances only: September 28—October 11) 


Repertory includes: 


Les Indes Galantes Palais de Cristal 

Variations Les Mirages Icare 

Suite en Blanc Etudes Phedre 

Les Danses de Prince Igor Istar Nauteos 
etc. 

Box Office open 10—7.30 Covent Garden 1066 











CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


September 6th for 2 Weeks Alhambra, Bradford } 


September 20th for 2 Weeks Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield 


Repertoire : 
DON GIOVANNI (First Performance September 17th) 


TANNHAUSER (Paris Version) 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (Original Version); RIGOLETTO 
IL TROVATORE; LA TRAVIATA; LA BOHEME 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and | PAGLIACCI 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN (Original Version); FAUST 
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ROSSINI 
Pe + he Gianna Russo (soprano) 
ERNESTINE. . Giuseppina Salvi (mezzo-soprano) 
DON EUSEBIUS .... Piero Besma (tenor) 
COUNT ALBERT. . . ._ Flavio Sacchi (tenor) 
DON PARMENIO. ._ Nestore Catalani (daritone) 
MARTINO... Tito Dolciotti (basso comico) 
Chorus and Orchestra: Societa del Quartetto, Rome 
Conductor: Giuseppe Morelli 
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Victoria de los Angeles 


“ His Master’s Voice’’ announce 


a Long Play recording of 


SECA SOB inci 


Marguerite VICTORIA DELOS ANGELES Soprano 
Mephistopheles BORIS CHRISTOFF =2.:; 

Faust NICOLAI GEDDA Tenor 

Valentine JEAN BORTHAYRE Baritone 

Siebel MARTHA ANGELICI Soprano 

Martha SOLANGE MICHEL Mezzo-soprano 

Wagner ROBERT JEANTET Baritone 


and CHORUS & ORCHESTRA of the 
THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA 
conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS 
Chorus Master : RENE DUCLOS 

ALP 1162-5 


These four records are supplied in a specially 
designed Presentation Box. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE”? “iovsnes voce 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
(RECORD DIVISION) 8-II GREAT CASTLE ST + LONDON: W.I 
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The Vienna State Opera 


Although opera in Vienna has a history stretching back to the days of 
Gluck and Mozart and even earlier, the Vienna Opera, the famous Hofoper 
on the Ringstrasse, dates only from 1869. The famous theatre, now rebuilt 
and scheduled to reopen a year from now, was opened on May 25, 1869, 
with a performance of Don Giovanni. In September 1944, when Goebbels 
ordered the shutting down of all German theatres, the Staatsoper was closed, 
though in November 1944 a concert was given by the Opera Chorus. In 
March 1945 the theatre was bombed and destroyed by fire. 

Two weeks after the liberation of Vienna the first concert by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra was given under Clemens Krauss, and on 
May 1, 1945, the first opera performance took place at the Volksoper under 
Josef Krips; this was Figaro with Hilde Konetzni, Seefried, Henny Herze, 
Pernerstorfer and Poeli. By August of that year the repertory included 
Tosca, Butterfly, Bohéme, Der Evangelimann and Cosi fan tutte, and in October 
the Staatsoper began activities at the Theater an der Wien, where it has 
functioned ever since, the Volksoper being used for operettas and works 
like Zar und Zimmermann, Butterfly and Freischiitz. 

The list of conductors who have been connected with the Vienna Opera 
includes all the great German directors—Richter, Mahler, Weingartner, 
Richard Strauss, Schalk, Krauss, Walter, Knappertsbusch, Furtwangler, 
Krips and Karl Béhm; while the list of singers who have been members 
of the company or sang with it includes every great artist in operatic history. 
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Readers of OpERA will remember the four articles by Erwin Stein on Mahler, 
the work he did in Vienna, and of the wonderful ensemble he built up. 
Many of the artists of the Mahler period—Slezak, Schmedes, von Mildenburg, 
Gutheil Schoder, Mayr and Selma Kurz—were singing up to and after the 
first war. In the 1920’s and 1930's the ensemble included such singers as 
Margit Angerer, Margit Bokor, Claire Born, Marie Gerhart, Eva Hadrabova, 
Luise Helletsgruber, Marie Hussa, Maria Jeritza, Gertrud Kappel, Adele 
Kern, the Konetzni sisters, Lotte Lehmann, Maria Nemeth, Jarmila 
Novotna, Rose Pauly, Margherita Perras, Maria Rajdl, Gertrud Riinger, 
Lotte Schéne, Elisabeth Schumann, Marie Olszewska, Vera Schwarz, Enid 
Szantho, Kerstin Thorborg, Viorica Ursuleac, Helene Wildbrunn, Louise 
Willer; Hans Duhan, Gunnar Graarud, Karl Hammes, Alfred Jerger, Josef 
Kalenberg, Jan Kiepura, Alexander Kipnis, Fritz Krenn, Charles Kullmann, 
Josef von Manowarda, Koloman von Pataky, Alfred Piccaver, Helge 
Roswaenge, Emil Schipper, Richard Schubert, Alexander Sved, Richard 
Tauber, Hermann Wiedemann. Not a complete list but a representative 
and impressive one. 


The post-war Vienna artists are very well known in this country, partly 
through their previous visit in 1947, partly through the appearance of 
many of them at Covent Garden, Glyndebourne and Edinburgh, and partly 
through the gramophone and radio. OPERA during the past four years has 
published articles in the ‘People’ series on Sena Jurinac and Ludwig Weber, 
and shorter biographies of Lisa della Casa, Elisabeth Griimmer and Léopold 
Simoneau, which explains their omission from the following short biographies 
of some of the leading artists who will be heard during the London 
season. 


Karl Bohm 


The recently-appointed Director of the Staatsoper was born in Graz in 
August 1894, and it was in his native 
city that he held his first appoint- 
ment from 1917-20. He spent the 
next seven years at the Munich 
Opera working under Knapperts- 
busch. From 1927-31 he was 
Generalmusikdirektor at Darmstadt; 
he succeeded Karl Muck as chief con- 
ductor in Hamburg in 1931, remain- 
ing there until he was called to the 
Dresden State Opera in succession to 
Fritz Busch in 1934. He remained at 
Dresden until 1941. It was during 
his Dresden period that he first 
conducted in London, taking charge 
of the performances of Rosen- 





Karl Bohm 











Emmy Loose 


kavalier, Figaro, Don Giovanni and 
Tristan given by the Dresden State 
Opera at Covent Garden in 1936 as 
well as conducting the Dresden 
Orchestra at Queen’s Hall. 

In 1941 he went to Vienna and has 
been connected with the Staatsoper 
ever since. From 1950-3 he was in 
charge of the German operas at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. He is 
a regular visitor to the San Carlo 
Opera in Naples. 

Among the first performances 
conducted by Bohm have been 
Strauss’s Die Schweigsame Frau and 
Daphne, Sutermeister’s Romeo and 
Juliet and Die Zauberinsel, Einem’s 
Der Prozess and Orff’s new realiza- 
tion of Monteverdi's Orfeo. 





Rosette Anday 


This mezzo-soprano is the senior member of the Staatsoper ensemble, 
at least on the female side. She was born in Budapest in 1902 and joined 
the Vienna Opera in September 1921. During the Hitler régime she was 
dismissed, but rejoined the company in 1946. She sang at Covent Garden 
in 1928 and 1929 (Fricka, Erda, Waltraute, Brangaene), and at the pre-war 
Salzburg Festivals she was heard as Orfeo in 1933, Fatima in Oberon in 1934, 
and Klytemnestra in Elektra in 1937. Her repertory includes Azucena, 
Amneris, Mistress Quickly, Carmen, Dalila, Nicklause and Marcellina in 
Figaro, which she will sing in London. 


Emmy Loose 


This soprano, who is no stranger to British opera audiences, was born 
in Aussig, Czechoslovakia. She studied in Prague, and her first engagement 
was at the Hanover Opera, where she made her début as Blondchen in 
Die Entfiihrung at the beginning of the war. She appeared as a guest in 
Vienna in 1941, singing Aennchen in Freischiitz, and became a permanent 
member of the company the following year. 

She was first heard in London at Covent Garden when the Vienna 
Company paid their last visit here in 1947; on that occasion she sang 
Despina and Zerlina. She has sung with the Covent Garden company as a 
guest artist, appearing as Susanna, Sophie and Gilda. She has also sung 4 
great deal at the various summer festivals during the last four or five years: 
Salzburg, Aix-en-Provence, Florence and Glyndebourne. Her repertory 
includes Olympia in Hoffmann, Norina in Pasquale, Rosina, Musetta and 
Anne Trulove in The Rake’s Progress. 
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Irmgard Seefried 


This famous member of the Vienna Opera was born in KOngetried’ 
Bavaria in 1919. After studying at the Augsburg Conservatory she joined 
the Aachen Opera in 1938, of which von Karajan was at: that time the 
Musical Director, making her début as the Priestess in Aida, and following 
it by Nuri in D’Albert’s Tiefland. She remained at Aachen for three years 
working with Karajan and singing Agathe, Nanetta, Majenka, Pamina and 
Susanna. An invitation to Dresden followed in 1943, but the Vienna State 
Opera offered her a full contract and she joined the Staatsoper making her 
début as Eva under Karl B6hm with Schoeffler as Sachs. 


In her second season she sang the role of the Composer in Ariadne auf 
Naxos at the eightieth birthday celebrations of Strauss. In 1946 she married 
the violinist, Wolfgang Schneiderhan, at that time the leader of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. 

Seefried came to London in 1947 with the Vienna State Opera, singing 
Fiordiligi and Susanna, and returned to Covent Garden as a guest artist 
to sing Susanna in English, and Eva. 

Her repertory includes Italian parts like Butterfly, Musetta and Liu; 
French roles like Micaéla, Antonia and Giulietta, and the whole Mozart 
repertory. Seefried was awarded the Lilli Lehmann medal by the Mozart 
Association of Salzburg. Last season she made her Metropolitan début 


as Susanna. 


Rita Streich 


This pupil of both Maria Ivogiin and Erna Berger will be making her 
London début as Zerlina and will 
also be heard in some of the per- 
formances of Figaro as Susanna. 

She began her career at the Berlin 
Staatsoper in the 1945-6 season sing- 
ing Olympia in Hoffmann and Blond- 
chen in Die Entfiihrung. After a few 
seasons at the Berlin Staatsoper she 
began to appear at the Stidtische 
Oper, also in Berlin, and as a guest 
artist elsewhere in Germany. She 
added to her repertory the roles of 
Rosina, Adina, Zerlina, Gilda, 
Sophie, Susanna and Queen of the 
Night. 

In the 1952-3 season she sang Zer- 
binetta, Constanze and the role of 
Huguette in Leonore 40/45. She also 
sang the Woodbird in Siegfried at 





Irmgard Seefried as Susanna 











Bayreuth in 1952 and 1953, and began her guest appearances in Vienna as 
Gilda, Susanna, Olympia, Rosina and Zerlina. 

Earlier this summer Rita Streich was in London recording Zerbinetta 
under Karajan in the new complete Ariadne; and she has just been appearing 
at the Salzburg Festival singing Aeanchen in Freischiitz under Furtwangler, 


Erich Kunz 


This popular Viennese baritone was born in 1909. He studied in his 
native city with Lierhammer (Welitsch’s teacher) and Hans Duhan, and began 
his career at Troppau as Osmin. In 1935 he was an understudy at 
Glyndebourne, singing in the chorus: 

After seasons at Plauen (1936-7) and Breslau (1937-40), he became a 
member of the Vienna Opera in the autumn of 1941. He sang Figaro at 
Salzburg in 1942 and Beckmesser at Bayreuth in 1943 and 1944, 

He came with the Vienna company to London in 1947 singing Leporello, 
Guglielmo and Figaro, the three roles he will sing on this visit. He sang 
with the Glyndebourne company, this time as a principal, in 1948 and 1950, 
and has appeared at most of the post-war Salzburg Festivals. He went 
to the Metropolitan for the first time in 1952 and sang there again last 
season. Besides the Mozart repertory and Beckmesser, his roles include 
Faninal, Gianni Schicchi, Malatesta (Pasquale), Spalanzani and numerous 
roles in the operettas of Lehar, Johann Strauss and Millécker. 


George London 


The Canadian baritone, George London, was born in Montreal. Asa 
youth he went to Los Angeles with his parents and studied with Hugo 
Strelitzer and Nathan Stewart. He made his début in the small role of 
Dr Grenvil in La Traviata at the 
Hollywood Bowl with Jarmila 
Novotna and Jan Peerce in 1942. He 
was at that time singing under the 
name of George Burnson, and 
although the Traviata was his pro- 
fessional opera début, he had been 
singing the leading role in The 
Vagabond King a year or two 
previously. 

After various musical comedy 
and concert experiences he studied 
for a period with Enrico Rosati, 
and in 1947 was engaged by 
Columbia Artists Management as 
a member of the ‘Bel Canto Trio’ 
(its other members were Frances 
Yeend and Mario Lanza). After 
two seasons of touring, he decided 
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(above) Léopold Simoneau, Dagmar Hermann, George London, Rosette Anday; 
(below) Alfred Poell, Oscar Fritz Schuh, Heinrich Hollreiser, Murray Dickie 


to come to Europe. In June 1949 London auditioned for Karl 
Bohm in Brussels. The Vienna Opera was paying one of its yearly visits 
to the Belgian capital, and the young singer was rewarded with a contract 
for the 1949-50 season. He made his début as Amonasro, in a cast that 
included Daniza Ilitsch, Hoengen and Svanholm. In 1950 he came to 
Edinburgh and sang Figaro, in 1951,-2 and-3, he sang Amfortas at Bayreuth, 
and in 1951 he joined the Metropolitan. He spends half each season in 
New York and the other half in Vienna. 

London’s repertory now includes Boris, the four roles in Hoffmann, 
Escamillo, Eugene Onegin, Scarpia, Pizarro and Don Giovanni, in which 
role he will be heard at the Festival Hall. 


Alfred Poell 


This baritone is also a doctor; born in Linz he graduated at the University 
of Innsbruck and became a throat specialist. He then decided to take up 
singing. 

In 1929 he went to Diisseldorf, where he remained for ten seasons. In 
1939 and 1940 he sang in Vienna as a guest artist, and in 1940 became a 
member of the Staatsoper. His roles were mostly in the Italian repertory— 
Germont, Renato, Marcello, Sharpless. 

'n 1947 he sang the part of Masetto with the Vienna Opera at Covent 
Garden, and in 1951 the Count in Figaro at Glyndebourne; this is the role 
he will be singing in London, sharing it with Paul Schoeffler. 
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Paul Schoeffler 


This famous bass-baritone was born in Dresden early this century. He 
studied at the conservatory of his native city, and when twenty-four went to 
Milan where he studied Italian roles with the famous baritone Mario 
Sammarco. 


Schoeffler returned to Dresden and made his début at the Staatsoper in 
1927 as the Herald in Lohengrin. He remained a member of the Dresden 
ensemble until 1938, since when he has been a member of the Vienna Opera. 
At Dresden he graduated from the light roles of Marcello, Lescaut, 
Papageno and Guglielmo, to heavier ones like the Dutchman, Pizarro 
and Orest. 

In 1934 Schoeffler came to Covent Garden and was heard as Donner and 
Schwanda. He returned every year until the war, singing Scarpia in 1936 
and the Rheingold Wotan in 1939. When the Dresden State Opera came in 
1936 he was heard as Figaro, Don Giovanni and Kurwenal. 

Since the war Schoeffler has sung in London in 1947 (Don Giovanni, 
Alfonso and Pizarro), 1949 (Gunther and Kurwenal), 1950 (the same roles) 
and 1953 (Sachs). He joined the Metropolitan in 1949, and has now sung 
in virtually every opera house of importance in the world. He sang the part 
of Georg Danton in the world premiére of Dantons Tod at Salzburg in 1947, 
La Roche in the Salzburg premiére of Capriccio in 1950, and Jupiter in the 
Salzburg premiére of Liebe der Danae in 1952. After his appearances in 
London, Schoeffler leaves for the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. He is the 
brother-in-law of the B.B.C. conductor Mark Lubbock, and his son has been 
studying at Oxford. 


Dagmar Hermann and Erich Kunz in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 
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The Viennese Operetta 


While the Vienna of Mozart comes to London at the Festival Hall, the 
Vienna of Johann Strauss, Lehar and Kalman is being taken to a wider 
audience up and down the country from now until December.: The Viennese 
Operetta Company which has just been giving a three weeks’ season at 
the Stoll Theatre, begins its three months’ tour of the provinces on 
September 6. Towns to be visited are Glasgow (September 13), Aberdeen 
(September 27), Edinburgh (October 4), Blackpool (October 11), Manchester 
(October 18), Birmingham (November 1), Leeds (November 8), Liverpool 
(November 15), Bristol (November 22), Bournemouth (November 29) 
and Cardiff (December 6). 

The company includes artists from the Vienna Staatsoper and Volksoper, 
from the Munich Staatsoperette, from the Stuttgart Opera, from Bern and 
Graz. We print below short notes on some of the artists. 


ELEONORE BAUER 

This artist who will sing Cagliari in Vienna Blood and Sylva in Princess 
Czardas is a member of the Graz Opera. She made her début at Linz 
and has appeared as a guest artist in Zurich and Vienna. She has recently 
been appearing in Wiener Blut at Bregenz. 


KARL FRIEDRICH 

This famous tenor who will be sharing the tenor leads with Karl Terkal 
is a Kammersanger of the Vienna State Opera. He is a native of Vienna, 
but began his career in the 1930’s in Germany in Magdeburg and Diisseldorf. 
He joined the Vienna State Opera in 1938 and was heard in many roles 
including Alvaro, Radames, Turiddu, Don José, Jenik, Bacchus, Erik 
(Dutchman) and Walther von Stolzing. 

He sang with the Vienna Company at Covent Garden in 1947 as Florestan 
and Narraboth, and as a guest artist in 1950 as Lohengrin. He has appeared 
in Italy and Spain. He sings regularly at the Volksoper in the works of 
Johann Strauss and Lehar, 

OTTO FALVAY 

The Danilo in The Merry Widow and Prince Edwin in Princess Czardas 
is a Viennese by birth, and at present a member of the Munich State Operette 
at the Gartnerplatz Theatre. He had a Spanish mother and a Hungarian 
father, and received his training at the Vienna Academy. 

He has sung in operette in Dresden, Berlin, Karlsbad and in Switzerland 
and Italy. 


TONY NIESSNER 

This artist who took part in the recent recording of The Merry Widow 
(under the name of Anton Niessner) is both producer and singer. 

He has appeared in operetta in Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and Zurich. And more recently at the Munich Staatsoperette 
where he sang in The Waltz Dream and The Three Waltzes. 


WILHELM SCHONHERR 
The conductor for the season is one of the permanent conductors at the 
Vienna Volksoper, where besides conducting operetta he occasionally 
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Top (I. to r.): Karl Friedrich Franzi Wachmann Karl Terkal 
Bottom (Il. to r.) : Otto Falvay Eleonore Bauer Tony Niessner 


takes charge of opera performances. He studied at the Vienna Conservatory 
and then went to the Theater an der Wien, which in pre-war days was 
the home of operetta in Vienna. He has conducted in Berlin and Nuremberg 
and elsewhere in Germany. 


KARL TERKAL 

Like Karl Friedrich, Terkal is a Kammersanger of the Vienna State 
Opera. He was originally a carpenter, and subsequently studied at the 
Vienna Academy. In 1950 he auditioned for the Graz Opera and was 
immediately engaged. In 1952 he appeared at the Bayreuth Festival in the 
small parts of Vogelgesang and First Esquire in Parsifal. 

From the autumn of 1952 he has been a member of the State Opera, 
appearing also at the Volksoper. His roles during this period have included 
Alfredo, the Duke of Mantua, Rodolfo, Pinkerton and Calaf. 
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FRANZI WACHMANN 

The Valencienne in The Merry Widow and Pepi in Wiener Blut is a 
member of the Stuttgart Opera where she sings both opera and operetta. 

She originally intended to become a dancer and in her teens was a member 
of the Graz Ballet. While training in Vienna her vocal talents were dis- 
covered and she sang soubrette roles in Brunn, Prague and Vienna. 
CHRISTINE VON WIDMANN 

The soprano who will sing Hanna (The Merry Widow) and Countess 
Gabriele (Wiener Blut) is another artist who was trained at the Vienna 
Academy. She began her career as a soubrette, but was soon singing operatic 
parts like Sophie, Nedda and Musetta. She has appeared mostly in 
Switzerland (Zurich, Lucerne and Basle) and is now a member of the Berne 
Company. Hers is a musical family, two of her brothers being with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and one with the Berlin Philharmonic. 





















Italian Opera Company. Once again the impresario Eugene Iskoldoff is taking 
a company of Italian artists on a provincial tour of England and Scotland. The 
tour opens at Bournemouth on September 20 and will include visits to Bristol 
(September 27), Liverpool (October 4), Glasgow (October 11), Aberdeen 
(October 25), Edinburgh (November 1), Newcastle (November 8), Manchester 
(November 22) and Leeds (December 6). Five operas will be given, two of which 
have not been heard in the provinces for something like fifty years—Massenet’s 
Manon and Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore; La Traviata, Il Trovatore and La Bohéme 
are the other works to be heard. The company will include the famous Italian 
soprano Margherita Carosio, who will sing Mimi and Manon; she was last heard 
here with the Scala company at Covent Garden in the autumn of 1950. Other 
members of the company include Kyra Vayne (Violetta and Leonora), Jedda 
Valtriani (Adina), Marcella de Grandis (Musetta), Vera Magrini (Mimi and 
Leonora), Piero Miranda Ferraro (Manrico), Carlo Zampighi (des Grieux and 
Nemorino), Francesco Bandera (Alfredo), Ermanno Lorenzi (Rodolfo and 
Nemorino), Giulio Mastrangelo (di Luna and Germont), and Maria Teresa 
Bertasi, Edgardo di Stasio, Enrico Formichi, Arturo la Porta, Guido Mazzini, 
Giorgio Onesti, Paola Stacchini. The artistic director of the season is Fausto de 
Tura, the conductor Manrico de Tura and the producer Azzolini. 

The Glyndebourne Opera has been invited to appear at the Berlin Festival during 
the last week of September. Several performances of La Cenerentola will be 
given with Marina de Gabarain, Fernanda Cadoni, Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Ian Wallace and Hervey Alan. Vittorio Gui will conduct. 
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_ The October number of opeRA will 
include an article by Alan Pryce-Jones, 
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: we opera; an introduction by Philip Hope- 
Wallace and Edward Downes to The 
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fifth article on Toscanini and the Scala; 
and reports on the Salzburg, Munich 
and Edinburgh Festivals. 
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Summer Festivals: ii 





AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


Mireille (in the Val d’Enfer, les Baux, July 24); Les Caprices de Marianne 

(July 27) 

Aix has at last found an open-air theatre, at les Baux, just an hour’s drive 
away. The choice of venue more or less dictated the choice of the opening 
work, since one of the crucial scenes of Mistral’s and Gounod’s Mireille 
(Mireio to Mistral) takes place in the Val d’Enfer, and this was the actual site 
of the new arena. 

In these surroundings, it seems natural to put the Provencal poet before 
the Parisian composer, and in fact, the poem is somewhat better adapted to 
performance in the Val d’Enfer than is Gounod’s music, even, as here, in its 
original tragicform. Gounod has spiced his score with such devices as tunes on 
the Cornemuse (a sort of local bagpipe), a farandole chorus, a bucolic entrance 
for Ourrias, and a delicious Musette and shepherd’s song at the opening of 
the fourth act, but it would be an error, I think, to make out that his musical 
sensibility penetrates very far into Provence. If such things as the chorus of 
mulberry pickers and the ever-delightful Chanson de Magali (a duet for the 
lovers and used as something of a love motif) fit well enough into the Pro- 
vencal atmosphere, others, like Vincent’s cavatina, Anges du Paradis, and 
the Valse (which was, however, omitted from this performance), have little 
to do with Mistral and might come from any of Gounod’s operas. All the 
same Gounod has made a delightful and touching musical heroine of 
Mireille, whose faithfulness never wavers, and whose part reaches a musical 
climax in the exacting Scéne de la Crau, where a more intense quality is 
added to her prevailing lyricism. 

This was, as the nature of the theatre demanded, a spectacular and as far 
as possible a Provencal production. Wakhevitch had made excellent use of 
the magnificent rocks which surround his theatre, and the lighting up of the 
entire Val d’Enfer between acts was as impressive as anything we saw during 
the opera. A fairly small stage in three terraces was flanked by two built 
pieces, representing in one manifestation respectively the house of Mireille’s 
father and the Eglise des Saintes-Maries, and, when turned round, artificial 
rocks that were even in broad daylight indistinguishable from the real thing. 
Only for the Festival at Arles was a backcloth used; otherwise one could see 
as far back up the Val d’Enfer as the lighting allowed. This provided a very 
impressive moment when Ourrias tried to escape after his fight with Vincent : 
the fugitive could be seen struggling through the bushes until lost to 
sight amongst the rocks in the background. Another splendid moment was 
the vision Mireille sees as she crosses the Crau desert: a colossal tableau 
gradually became apparent projected on to the rock face itself, like a Raphael 
cartoon coming to life before our eyes. Jean-Pierre Grenier’s production was 
highly efficient in the organization of chorus entrances and groupings, but I 
rather regretted that he could not more often devise from the surroundings 

an effect such as the flight of Ourrias. That the exhausted Mireille was 
ignored by the pilgrims standing round her, and that she then walked up 
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‘Mireille’ at les Baux: the final scene All Aix photos by Serge Lido 


Wakhevitch’s scale model of the church to die apparently on top of a doll’s 
house, suggests that he ran short of rehearsal time in the last act. But fault- 
finding is easy in so huge an undertaking—think, for instance, of the night- 
mare of devising lighting for the first time in such a place, with no possibility 
of polishing up effects on the morning of the show, for the simple reason that 
the sun would eclipse them. 

The performance was conducted by the experienced Cluytens, who must 
have laboured under some difficulties in that the orchestra (at any rate from 
where I was sitting) sounded like the accompaniment to a vocal record of 
1927 vintage, and that the singers’ voices sometimes emerged from loud- 
speakers and sometimes from their own throats (but this phenomenon 
varied according to one’s seat, and some people heard only through the 
microphones). The cast was excellent, and lacked only that final elegance 
of line combined with sweetness of tone which are so essential if Gounod’s 
heroes and heroines are to avoid insipidity. They may not be robust, but 
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the grand manner they must have. Even Nicolai Gedda, of contemporary 
tenors one of the most likely to develop these qualities, just falls short at” 
present. Still, his singing is never less than beautifully accomplished, and” 
nothing all evening was more exquisite than his singing (offstage) of the” 
lovely shepherd’s song. Some people, though I cannot agree with them, do” 
not like the enamelled finish of the French soprano voice, but Janette 


Vivalda, the new Mireille from Monte Carlo, seems to have all the qualities 


of the best of her kind—her singing was very clean and accurate, her tone’ 


sweet or passionate according to musical need, and only after inhaling” 
quantities of the powdered rock-dust which occasionally blew over the stage,” 
did she begin to sound a little tired at the end of her long role. She has 
great personal beauty, and will surely be heard of again. Michel Dens was 
in every respect a very good Ourrias, and Christiane Gayraud (Taven) 
seems a highly promising mezzo-soprano. 

The novelty of the Festival was the world premiére of Henri Sauguet’s) 
dextrous, stylish and eminently civilized opera, Les Caprices de Marianne, 
based on Musset’s play. ‘Ccelio loves Marianne, the young wife of the aging’ 
Neapolitan magistrate, Claudio’ (I quote from the composer's programme 
note). ‘But Marianne will have none of him. To intercede for him, Ceelio 
engages his friend Octave, a madcap famous for innumerable adventures, 
but good-hearted in spite of them. It is in vain that Octave urges the cause 
of his friend; Marianne shuts her heart to his pleading. However the 
capricious young wife, stung by her husband's unjust reproaches and unable 
to put Octave’s ardent pleas out of mind, finishes by giving him a rendezvous 
—and this he hastens to pass over to his friend Ceelio. But an ambush is 
laid by the jealous husband, and Ceelio is killed. It is Marianne’s punishment 
to hear Octave tell her: ‘J do not love you; the one who loved you was Celio, 

Let me say straight away that I was unable to check my impressions by 
hearing the opera a second time (there were only two performances), also 
that I write against a background of having shared my enjoyment of the piece 
with an audience which clearly demonstrated its approval by means of 
frequent applause during the action and at the ends of the two acts. 

Each act of Sauguet’s opera opens with a serenade, and gradually the 
nature of the serenade as a typical expression of love and used in all its 
ramifications, seemed to permeate 
the whole work, giving it a dreamy, 
romantic atmosphere. Not only do 
Celio and Octave _ continually 
address Marianne, to her face as well 
as when invoking her appearance, in 
music of serenade-like character, but 
a balcony is even a prominent feature 
of the set—and for what else in 
opera is a balcony except to hold 
recipients of serenades? [Even the 
Innkeeper sings a serenade when he 
opens his shop, and the only sub- 
stantial interruptions come from the 


Benoit and Sciutti in ‘Les Caprices 
de Marianne’ 
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‘Les Caprices de Marianne’: Octave’s first entrance 


mother of Celio, and from Marianne’s husband, Claudio, who 
is presented as a _ vigorous, irascible old man, and who now 
inveighs against his wife’s supposed infidelity, now plots darkly 
with his sinister servant. The story Sauguet has chosen is cer- 
tainly romantic, but treated in this way it lacks contrast and true charac- 
terization (character it has, in plenty), and Claudio’s interruptions, which are 
effective in providing both, are doubly welcome for this reason. 

There would be no point in stressing the lack of drama that emerged from 
this performance if it were not that the piece otherwise made such a strong 
appeal to one’s sympathies. Probably it is a work for the Comique rather 
than for the Opéra, as, though it is anything but precious, it is undeniably 
fragile—but what beautiful music it contains! The orchestration (light, with 
single wind, apart from two clarinets and horns) is a marvel of subtlety and 
Suggestiveness, and it was a pity that the acoustics of the lower part of the 
Aix theatre made it seem as though there were too little dynamic contrast 
(quite unfairly, I am certain). Above it, we heard romantic vocal music of 
great charm, divided for the most part into set pieces—the aubade with which 
Marianne makes her first appearance on the balcony, and her various other 
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An account of the two Mozart productions at Aix, ‘Entfiihrung’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni’ (pictured above), will appear in next month's issue 


arias; the ardent but unexaggerated charm of Octave’s first declaration to 
Marianne; the various serenades; Octave’s last speech to Marianne 
in which he tells her of the murder of Celio. One must pay 
tribute also to the various trouvailles of Sauguet’s score, none of them over- 
worked—the repetitive, yawning Duenna (sung, but without any caricature in 
either writing or playing, by a bass), the brilliant moment in Claudio’s 
plotting with Tibia when they embark on a tongue-twisting repetition of 
Spadassin l’assassin, above all perhaps the lyrical phrase with which Octave 
completes Marianne’s heartbreak, Je ne vous aime pas; c’était Celio qui 
vous aimait—surely in its quotability as formidable an assignment for a 
Frenchman as it is for an Englishman to set Jt is a far, far better thing that 
I do than I have ever done. 

Louis de Froment conducted, and Jean Meyer produced what seemed a 
smooth and impressive performance. What was beyond doubt was the 
excellence of the set, by Jacques Dupont. The stage is fourteen feet deep 
and yet he created an acting area in front of a house with a practicable balcony 
jutting out from it, and still contrived to suggest behind it not only the whole 
of Naples, but the bay and Vesuvius as well—and all this added up to a beautiful 
and harmonious picture. Graziella Sciutti brought off her first tragic role 
with complete success, and her dignified acting was as delightfully accom- 
plished as her singing. This was a personal triumph of no mean order. A 
performance that promised great things for the future was that of Jean- 
Christophe Benoit, a young singer who is the son of the viola player of the 
old Capet quartet. He has a light baritone voice of beautiful quality which 
he uses extremely well, and he is an excellent actor. Jacques Linsolas was 
very good as Claudio. Harewood 
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*Tannhduser’, Act III, at Bayreuth Photo Bayreuth Festival 


BAYREUTH 

Wieland Wagner’s new production of Tannhduser at Bayreuth this 
summer is peculiarly disturbing. Formerly one has been able to justify 
his innovations by claiming that—quite apart from their striking visual 
impact and the resultant dramatic power—they have enabled the listener 
to concentrate on the music and the dramatic action undistracted by the 
absurdities inherent (though not always apparent) in the traditional methods 
of Wagnerian staging. Gdtterdammerung and Parsifal, re-seen this year, 
afforded ample support for such a claim. But in Tannhduser Wieland 
Wagner has introduced absurdities of his own, worse than any of the old 
ones. The basic fault—and it is perhaps the most serious one that an 
opera producer can commit—seems to be that he has placed visual spectacle 
before the music: he has imposed his own designs on the music, and the 
designs do not fit. It is Richard Wagner who draws us to Bayreuth; his 
grandson has no duty other than that of being the composer’s humble 
servant. 

But Wieland has tampered with the music. The score used is a muddle of 
Dresden and Paris versions, and—in Bayreuth of all places—some of 
Wolfram’s most important bars have been cut. In Act II, Scene 2, after 
Dich teure Halle, Wolfram and Tannhdauser enter the hall, you remember; 
Tannhauser joins Elisabeth for the love-duet, while Wolfram stands in the 
background and at one point, observing Elisabeth’s joy, sings: So flieht 
fiir dieses Leben mir jeder Hoffnung Schein! For scenic effect, apparently, 
sO as to have tenor and soprano alone on the vast stage, Wieland Wagner 
made Wolfram leave immediately on introducing Tannhauser. How much 
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he loses by this! If we have seen Wolfram standing there, sadly watching 
the reunion of. Tannhduser and Elisabeth, have heard the words quoted 
above, then how much the scenes in the last act between Wolfram and 
Tannhauser, Wolfram and Elisabeth, gain in intensity. 

At Bayreuth the original Overture is played, closing with the restatement 
of the Pilgrims’ Hymn of Redemption; then the Venusberg music starts 
afresh. This was what happened in Paris; it was probably only in 1872 
that Wagner joined together ‘Overture and Venusberg Music’ as we know it 
to-day. Paris held sway then until we came to Venus’s air, Geliebter, komm!, 
which reverted to Dresden, and so was in common, not triple time. In 
Act II the Sdngerkrieg followed the more diffuse and less effective Dresden 
form, including the short aria for Walther von der Vogelweide and 4 
Tannhduser’s extra_reply. At the end of the act, where ‘at Tannhiauser’s 
outburst (Nach Rom!) I have replaced a very tame passage for the violins 
by a new one, which is very difficult, but the only thing that will suffice’, 
we heard—unless my ears misled me; can some radio listener confirm?— 
the ‘very tame’ and conventional figuration. 

Now one cannot help feeling that Richard Wagner knew what he was 
about when he made his revisions, and that it is wanton of his grandson to 
ignore them. The post-7ristan sections may be out of style with the original 
music, but (i) Wagner knew that his revisions were improvements (e.g. ‘the 
Goddess of Delight herself becomes affecting and Tannhauser’s agony real, 
so that his invocation of the Virgin Mary bursts like a cry of profound 
anguish from the depths of his soul. At the time I wrote the work I could 
not manage this’); and (ii) congruity of style was evidently not a factor 

eciding this presentation. From the first Wagner had trouble with the 
closing scene, but as early as 1847, long before Paris, he resolved on the 
ending he wanted, with Elisabeth’s funeral procession winding down from 
the Wartburg, and the chorus of 
younger pilgrims entering bearing 
the Pope’s burgeoning staff. The 
appearance of Venus and her court 
was also a later addition. Wieland 
Wagner has retained Venus, but no 
funeral procession, no _ pilgrims. 
Instead the golden backcloth becomes 
transparent, and behind it we see 
a vast pyramid of haloed angels 
singing the final chorus. It is an 
effect which irresistibly sends the 
eye to find Josephine Baker at the 
apex. 

Our first illustration shows, 
simultaneously, Venus’s grot and 
the valley below the Wartburg (as 
they conjoin at the end). The 
sexual implications of the former 
were all too obvious, and the effects 
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‘Tannhduser’, Act IT, at Bayreuth Photo Bayreuth Festival 


old-fashioned. Venus’s court held quantities of Jooss ballet-girls (choreo- 
graphed by Gertrud Wagner), pulsing and thrusting but each one, sterilely, 
alone. It was a cold and damp place to make love in; the effect was rather 
of some curious Swedish drill. A pair of solo dancers, got up, like the 
corps, to appear naked, then went through some of the more extreme and 
tortuous positions of love-making. How badly it all went with Wagner’s 
fiery, passionate music! Meanwhile, Tannhaéuser (who is supposed to be 
dreaming about the pure earth above) rolled about front-stage evidently 
in the throes of an erotic dream, some thirty yards removed from his Venus 
(who was, of course, at the heart of the setting). 

The second act was played as an elaborate quadrille, the chorus entering 
in little blocks and moving like knights—one forward, two sideways—over 


the chequerboard of the set. Elisabeth, White Queen, had to make a 
complete diagonal traverse of the stage, front-left to back-right, backwards, 
holding her arms at semaphore M. Another unfortunate moment sent 
her scampering from footlights to back, steeply uphill, to get to the Landgrave 
in time for the next vocal entrance. But the catalogue grows tedious. 
Did no one tell Wieland Wagner how silly it would look when that block 
of women all turned their heads away at precisely the same moment and to 


precisely the same angle when Tannhiuser’s song grew indecorous? Had 
he not seen his brother’s production of Lohengrin, where a chorus is made 
to move in the most natural and convincing way in the world? The 
mannered diagonals and side-steppings in Tannhduser were destructive of 
dramatic effect. The costumes (everyone, of course, was dressed identically) 
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were unflattering, and gave even to Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (on the left 
in the line of minstrels), high, narrow shoulders. 

Criticism is supposed to be ‘constructive’; so some specific suggestions 
may be in place: that if, in the finale, Wolfram makes no actual attempt 
to restrain Tannhduser (see photograph—he stays by the cross), then the 
latter’s Lass ab von mir! is rather pointless; that if you have a huge (and 
incidentally ill-proportioned) cross hanging down in the proscenium arch, 
then it may serve as a rather obvious symbol but cannot also then be used 
as a stage-property for people to cling to; that the chorus would sing 
better if they did not have to march either with tummies well out or with 
heads hunched right forward; that the pilgrims were intended to be pilgrims, 
not monks. 

Musically, Bayreuth ran into difficulties with Tannhduser. Igor 
Markevitch’s illness meant that Joseph Keilberth had to take over the baton 
at very short notice. Ramon Vinay was indisposed; and although there 
was intensity in his singing, he was unable to sustain any legato. Gré 
Brouwenstijn sang correctly and musically, but beyond that there is little 
to say of her Elisabeth. Josef Greindl, a dependable bass who sang in every 
opera (though not every performance) at Bayreuth this year, was a good 
Landgrave. The most rewarding thing was the Wolfram of Fischer-Dieskau. 
Now, for him, he was not really singing well at the Tannhduser of July 31; 
he shouted a good deal, and was consistently louder than the other minstrels. 
Yet the intensity of his declamation and phrasing and the wonderful quality 
of his voice made his Wolfram unforgettable. One moment in particular 
one will always cherish: his start of the ensemble Jhr habt’s gehért! A 
Bayreuth boy, Volker Horn, who sang the Shepherd, was a real discovery— 
not a piping little wretch, but a child with a strong, sure voice used with 
considerable art, and a charming actor besides. The minstrels were well 
cast; the choral singing not up to standard. 

In Gétterdammerung (July 28) Astrid Varnay was superb: how im- 
measurably she outstrips any rivals in her field. Martha Mddl, on the 
same stage (as Gutrune), sounded tired and vocally uncertain. Wolfgang 
Windgassen, without losing any of the youthful freshness in his voice, has 
developed new heroic resources since last year’s Siegfried, and gives an 
eminently satisfying account of the role. Keilberth, though a sound 
Wagnerian, did not display the orchestral genius needed to raise the postlude 
to an apotheosis. The same ugly symbol hung in the sky (is it supposed to 
typify the New Order?). The Gibichung salon, papier-maché gilt screens, 
was unchanged. Parsifal (July 29) gained by having Hans Knappertsbusch 
to conduct; and lost in replacing Hermann Uhde, as Klingsor, by Gustav 
Neidlinger, who sounded too coarse. Hans Hotter’s Amfortas, unexpectedly, 
was disappointing, possibly because of the disparity between his histrionic 
approach and Wieland Wagner’s austere production. All in all, the 
Lohengrin already referred to (August 1) was the most successful offering, 
despite an ill Ludwig Weber (replaced in the third act by Theo Adam). Birgit 
Nilsson is not an Elsa on the level of Eleanor Steber, lacking her pure, sweet 
column of tone and her dignified bearing, but she was eminently acceptable. 
Windgassen and Uhde repeated their successes, and one marvelled afresh 
at Astrid Varnay’s thrilling tones and the powerful art and intelligence with 
which she uses them. A.P. 
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‘ Arlecchino’ at Glyndebourne : Peter Rice’s front-drop 
All Glyndebourne photos by Guy Gravett 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Arlecchino (Busoni) and Ariadne auf Naxos (June 30) 

The best and the worst of what Glyndebourne stands for was evident 
in the first stage performances in this country of Busoni’s Arlecchino. The 
best, in the inventive production and the fine ensemble; the worst, in the 
ridiculous spectacle of giving this cruel, witty satire so that much of the 
composer’s and librettist’s intentions were lost—because it was sung and 
spoken in a language that was not that of the audience. I am all for 
Festival performances in the original language in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, but surely to give Arlecchino in German, with its spoken 
prologue and epilogue, and its wonderful scenes for the Doctor and the 
Abbé, and to have it sung by a cast of Scotch, Welsh and American singers 
with only two Germans, is carrying snobbery to the nth degree. 

In the event, those of us whose knowledge of German was limited, but 
who had read Professor Dent on the piece and had also read a translation 
of the libretto, got a good deal out of the performance, not everything; 
many of the audience, I am afraid, did not quite know what to make of 
the whole affair. 

Ian Wallace as the Dante-reading tailor, Fritz Ollendorf as the Doctor, 
and especially Geraint Evans as the Abbé, gave richly humorous and 
sympathetic performances. Murray Dickie’s Leandro, obviously looking 
like everyone's idea of their favourite Italian tenor, and sounding like the 
‘worst’ of that species, was highly enjoyable. Elaine Malbin was a pretty 
but not particularly effective Colombina and Kurt Gester gabbled his way 
through the part of Arlecchino. 
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‘Arlecchino’* at Glyndebourne: the arrival of the donkey 


The production was by Peter Ebert. He seems to have inherited his 
father’s chief characteristic in that everything and everybody moved about 


too much; but there was no denying the excellent teamwork and the verve 
with which the piece moved. John Pritchard conducted and drew some fine 
playing from the orchestra. 


Arlecchino was preceded by an excellent performance of Ariadne auf 


Naxos, better in nearly every respect than last year’s. The sole exception 
was the Composer of Sena Jurinac, which was so perfect last year as to have 
been incapable of improvement. 

The new Ariadne, Lucine Amara, was a revelation. She has a beautiful 
voice, a gracious stage presence, and she really can ‘sing’—an artist we must 
hear again. Richard Lewis, now right inside the part of Bacchus, sang 
extremely well; he surely is now our best native operatic tenor. 

The part of Zerbinetta was sung on this occasion by Ilse Hollweg 
(Mattiwilda Dobbs being on duty elsewhere that evening). She has not 
the limpid voice of Dobbs, but sings the music with brazen assurance, and 
understands the significance of the role better than the American artist. 
Geraint Evans's well-studied Music Master and the impressive voice of 
Noreen Berry both deserve special mention. 

John Pritchard’s reading of the score now has far more authority than 
last summer, and the orchestra responded by giving him a more Straussian 


texture in its playing. 
H.D.R. 
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ARLECCHINO 

A theatrical caprice in one act. Words and music by Ferruccio Busoni. Produced by Peter 
Ebert. Scenery and costumes by Peter Rice. First stage performance in Great Britain, Glynde- 
bourne, June 25, 1954. 


Ser Matteo del Sarto . lan Wallace 


Arlecchino me ‘ ; ‘ = Kurt Gester 
Abbate Cospicuo , ‘ ‘ : Geraint Evans 
Doctor Bombasto id e hg i Fritz Ollendorf 
Colombina : : . aie ove one Elaine Malbin 
Leandro. “we : - en ; Sen Murray Dickie 
Annunziata is * em : Sylvia Ashmole 


A donkey, a donkey-driver, two loungers. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The Glyndebourne Festival Ballet. 


Conductor—John Pritchard. 











Don Giovanni (July 7) 

The revival of Don Giovanni was a curious affair; one enjoyed the drive, 
virility and seriousness of purpose which characterized Georg Solti’s reading 
of the score, yet one was less happy about the stage, where with the exception 
of Jurinac’s superb Elvira, and to a lesser degree Harshaw’s Anna, no one 
else seemed well cast (in Don Giovanni one hardly ever is). 

Harshaw’s Anna was, except for a few uneasy moments at the end of 
Non mi dir, a fine piece of singing. The attack and exciting delivery of the 
recitative to Or sai chi l’onore was the best I have ever heard (and that 
‘Don Giovanni’ at Glyndebourne : (l. to r.) Margaret Harshaw, Léopold 
Simoneau, Sena Jurinac, Benno Kusche, Anny Schlemm and Thomas Hemsley 
point the moral 























































Hervey Alan and James Pease in ‘Don Giovanni’ at Glyndebourne 


includes Welitsch). Anny Schlemm’s Zerlina was quite without charm, and 
her voice is too heavy for the part. Why can’t we have a British Zerlina 
again—I should imagine either Elsie Morison or Adele Leigh would fill the 
bill excellently. 

The Don of James Pease lacked dash, sparkle and breeding; he has a 
round beautiful voice, but that does not make a Giovanni. His Leporello, 
Benno Kusche, had far more charm than his master, and sang quite well 
too; but this artist overacts too much; one has seen the whole repertory 
of his gestures before as Beckmesser and La Roche. 

Simoneau was infuriating on this occasion. At moments he produced 
tones of melting beauty and sang parts of his music like a dream, at others 
he opened up his voice to the full and produced the most ugly sounds. 
Hemsley’s Masetto was too much a bumpkin, and Hervey Alan’s 
Commendatore lacked the authoritative and sepulchral tones one expects 
in this part. 

The Piper scenery is, for the most part, very striking, especially the 
cemetery scene; but I find the last scene ineffective; the idea is good, but 
the Don’s final descent to Hell was the tamest I have ever seen. H.D.R. 
The Rake’s Progress (July 22) 

In its first season south of the Scottish border, Glyndebourne’s production 
of The Rake’s Progress was even more impressive than it had been at 
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Edinburgh in 1953. None of the values of Carl Ebert’s supremely creative 
staging had been lost in the ten months that had elapsed since the work 
had last been given. The engagement of Paul Sacher, one of the world’s 
leading Strawinsky exponents, as conductor brought to the music a perfection 
of proportion, luminous clarity, and felicity of pace that must rarely, if 
ever, have been equalled elsewhere. Osbert Lancaster's settings—so full 
of wit and personal fancy, yet so appropriate to the tone of the story despite 
his decision to locate them later in the eighteenth century than is factually 
proper—looked far better at Glyndebourne, and were far better lighted, 
than in the King’s Theatre in Edinburgh. Chorus, principals, and orchestra 
sang and played with the sort of easy authority one usually encounters 
only in performances of standard repertory operas, but with a freshness 
and animation that kept every moment alive. 

Marko Rothmiiller took over the part of Nick Shadow (sung at Edinburgh 
by the American bass Jerome Hines) with immense advantage to dramatic 
and musical balance. His oleaginous characterization and subtly inflected 
singing gave the sly devil appropriate centrality in the scenes in which he 
appeared, and greatly strengthened the underlying Faust-and-Mephistopheles 
concept of the libretto. Hugues Cuénod, another newcomer to the cast, 
made the Auctioneer as deft a caricature as his Astrologer in Cog d’Or. 
Marina de Gabarain, the new bearded Baba the Turk, however, projected 
her acid role less pungently than Nan Merriman had at Edinburgh. David 
Kelly replaced Dennis Wicks in the small part of the Keeper of the 
Madhouse. 

All last summer’s members of the cast seemed marvellously at home in 
their parts. Elsie Morison was utterly winning as Anne Trulove, and 
sang all her difficult music with attractive tone and consummate ease— 


‘The Rake’s Progress’, Act II, Scene 2, at Glyndebourne 




















even the wicked isolated high C of her solo scena. Richard Lewis, who 
took over the role of Tom Rakewell at short notice last year when the 
American tenor David Lloyd fell ill, had greatly enlarged and clarified his 
acting, and had so completely mastered the purely vocal problems of the 
music that his singing achieved exceptional expressiveness. Hervey Alan 
and Mary Jarred were justly retained as Trulove and Mother Goose. 

I wondered, as I watched this extraordinarily accomplished performance, 
whether The Rake’s Progress has ever been done so well anywhere else. 
I doubt it. Other performances I have seen had their points of excellence— 
Eugene Conley’s admirable Tom at the Metropolitan, for instance, and 
Xavier Depraz’s striking Nick Shadow and Georges Wakhevitch’s brilliant 
settings at the Paris Opéra-Comique—but none achieved the totality of the 
work. And certainly none made the music seem so delightful and so un- 
problematic. Perhaps the box office gives no warrant for holding The 
Rake’s Progress over for another season at Glyndebourne; but the long 
and ardent applause after the final curtain on the evening I went (which 
was not the first night) indicated that at least one run-of-the-mill audience 
had accepted the opera without reservation. C.S. 


HOLLAND 
La Cenerentola (June 30) 

Although it had to be equipped with scenery scaled to the smaller 
dimensions of the theatres in The Hague and Amsterdam, La Scala’s produc- 
tion of Cenerentola seemed to preserve many of the merits of the Milan 


Sesto Bruscantini (Dandini), Mario Petri (Magnifico), Cesare Valletti (Ramiro) 
and Giulietta Simionato (Cenerentola) in ‘La Cenerentola’ at the Holland 
Festival 


Photo Particam 
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Carlo Badioli (Alidoro), Fernanda Cadoni (Tisbe) and Dora Gatta (Clorinda) 
in ‘La Cenerentola’ at the Holland Festival Photo Particam 


performances earlier in the season. It was a relief to hear at last a cast able 
to cope with the floridities of the music; and it was enormously interesting 
to see in Franco Zeffirelli’s production a conception of the work radically 
different from Carl Ebert’s at Glyndebourne and Otto Erhardt’s at the 
New York City Center. 

Mr Ebert and Mr Erhardt agree in the assumption that Cenerentola 
should be presented in terms of stylized artifice. Mr Zeffirelli—a young 
cinema director of the neo-realistic school—preferred to make the work 
homely and natural. He designed the settings and costumes himself, drawing 
heavily upon the inspiration of sixteenth-century Dutch domestic painting 
(which made the production very much at home in Holland, although 
La Scala had no thought of sending the opera there when it was first staged 


in Milan). Without sacrificing the organization of the action, he allowed 
the principals to behave in ways that were spontaneous to them, and thus 
avoided the preciousness which marred both the Glyndebourne and the 
New York versions. Mr Zeffirelli is a remarkably gifted producer, with 
taste, knowledge, and a fresh viewpoint. 

Carlo Maria Giulini conducted with verve and sensibility, and always 


gave the singers comfortable support. In the title part Giulietta Simoniato 
showed that she is the only mezzo-soprano who can really sing this music. 
Cesare Valletti delivered the tenor music easily, and Dora Gatta’s Clorinda 
was also vocally expert. CS. 
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Gerard Holthaus (the Captain) and Siemen Jongsma (Petrovich) in ‘The House 
of the Dead’ Photo Particam 


The House of the Dead (July 4) 

As a major contribution to the Janacek centenary, the Holland Festival 
staged the last of the composer’s nine operas. The production by the 
Netherlands Opera was a triumph over the obstacles the work itself creates— 
the fragmentary and elliptical character of the musical score, which has 
far less structural solidarity than the already episodic music of Katya 
Kabanova; and the essential untheatricality of the string of reminiscent 
monologues by various convicts which passes, much of the time, for a plot. 
Abraham van der Vies, the company’s resident producer, made it his chief 
care to evoke in the prison scenes the heavy mood of hopelessness and the 
quick animosities that are typical of a group of men cut off from outside life. 
He also sought, on the other hand, to lighten the doleful evening by treating 
in amusing slapstick fashion the pantomimes (highly symbolical, no doubt, 
but to me, I confess, virtually meaningless) of the second act, which are 
presented for the prisoners’ entertainment on a holiday. Yet even so 
intelligent a production failed to make the larger part of the opera anything 
more than a set of long Dostoevskian harangues by people who remained 
excessively difficult to identify even in the last act. And the general monotony 
of the format was emphasized by an undiscriminating use of Art Lighting 
(which means the closest possible approach to darkness), so that a bright 
summer afternoon was indistinguishable from night inside the prison walls. 
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For this defect—the only important one in the whole production—Mr Van 
der Vies was not responsible, for illness in the last days of preparation kept 
him from supervising the lighting of W. L. Scheffer’s imaginative settings. 

In the singing cast of seventeen there were few voices of significant 
calibre (the Dutch supply of good voices is decidedly limited), but there 
were no poor musicians or poor actors. In consequence the work was 
well realized by the members of the cast, without ever seeming to be used as 
a personal vehicle by any of them. There were two capable guest artists. 
Zbyslav Vozniak’s pungently Slavic tenor voice called effective attention 
to the maudlin Skuratov, who keeps wailing the name of Luise—for the love 
of whom he murdered, in jealousy, a German captain. Caspar Broecheler 
of the Bremen Opera achieved an arresting portrait of the hate-infected 
Shishkov, who is a party to the opera’s one really strong theatrical scene— 
Shishkov’s recognition of the dying Filka Morosov as a successful rival 
for the affections of one Akulka. Of the Dutch artists the most striking was 
Siemen Jongsma, who somehow made rhyme and reason of the well-born 
Petrovich, who is brought to the prison for no clear reason in the first scene, 
and released for no clear reason in the last. 

Under the direction of Alexander Krannhals, the Netherlands Opera 
orchestra surpassed itself—as it had last year in Berg’s Lulu. The playing 
bore the marks of tireless rehearsal and selfless devotion to an artistic cause. 
If anyone could conceal the irritating repetitions of short rhythmic figures 
and the general air of pastiche about the music, I am sure Mr Krannhals 
and his well-disciplined men would have done so. 

I cannot feel that the Holland Festival showed us a neglected masterpiece, 
or that the rediscovery of 
The House of the Dead com- 
pares in importance with that 
of Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s 
Wells. But Peter Diamand, 
director of the Festival, must 
be honoured for his advent- 
urousness—in the face of a 
sceptical and sometimes un- 
responsive local audience— 
in exploring some of the less 
familiar operatic byways. 

aot 
FLORENCE 

The Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino ended this year 
with Puccini’s The Girl of 
the Golden West at the 
Teatro Communale. It was 
the intention of Dimitri 
Gian Giacomo Guelfi (Rance) 
and Eleanor Steber (Minnie) 
in ‘La Fanciulla del West’ 
at Florence 

Photo Florence Festival 
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‘La Fanciulla del West’, Act Ill, at Florence Photo Florence Festival 





Mitropoulos to make this production the rehabilitation of the opera, which 
has been neglected for many years by the major Italian opera houses. 
Conductor, producer and designer had set out to prove such neglect to 
be unjustified. But if these three contributed to an admirable revival, 
their efforts could not alter critical appreciation of the work. The lovely 
sets were by Ardengo Soffici, who had obviously sought to avoid a mannered 
realism, with backgrounds of blue sky to alleviate the heaviness of Minnie’s 
bar and the gloominess of the forest. The costumes were designed by 
Soffici, who gave us miners who were not in Technicolor and who did not 
appear to have just walked out of an exclusive tailor shop. Curzio 
Malaparte’s production, apart from a finale of cinematographic flavour, 
with its ray of sunlight accompanying the departure of the two lovers, 
was generally discreet and self-effacing. If by his overwhelming conducting 
Mitropoulos was unable to fulfil his hopes, it was because Minnie is not 
a second Mimi. The conductor, who on several occasions has declared 
this work to be one of the finest composed during the last fifty years, gave 
his interpretation all the driving force of his powerful personality, moved 
as it was by obvious affection for the score. The orchestration seemed all 
the more rich, the drama unfolded itself concisely and without a break, 
the melodic line appeared unusually taut. All the qualities of the score 
were brought into vivid relief, almost as if enlarged under a lens. And 
yet, despite the admiration and emotion which the performance aroused, 
not even Mitropoulos’s wonderful interpretation can persuade me to revise 
the accepted valuation of the work. 

It is true that not one of the surface characteristics of Puccini's art is 
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lacking. The composer has never handled the orchestra more deftly. Yet 
something definitely is lacking in this work for it to be called the second 
Bohéme, or the ‘American’ Bohéme, as the composer would have liked. 
Probably this California was both too real and too far away to allow Puccini 
to bring it to life as he had an exquisitely mannered Latin Quarter of the 
turn of the century, or a Japan seen through a pair of ‘binoculars. In 
La Bohéme and Madama Butterfly a few touches were enough to bring to life 
a whole pulsating atmosphere. In The Girl of the Golden West, on the 
other hand, he labours in vain for an entire act to create an atmosphere 
which does not succeed in rising above the orchestral richness. He lacks 
the prime material. His melodies are charged with colour, his orchestra 
vibrates with effects, but often his melodic line lacks originality. In short, 
this American musical drama lacks America—any sort of America, even 
fictitious. Minnie is littke more than a dummy, perhaps a type, but 
certainly not a person. 

Eleanor Steber gave a completely individual, but perhaps not entirely 
convincing, interpretation of the role, carrying it to violent extremes. 
Miss Steber is an able and intelligent artist, but her middle register is not as 
pleasing as the other two and the volume of her voice is not always constant. 
Mario del Monaco was a happy choice as Dick Johnson, always relaxed and 
sincere, charming and convincing. Gian Giacomo Guelfi, as Jack Rance 
allowed himself to be betrayed occasionally by the richness of his own 
voice, as is often the case with this gifted young artist. The performance 
was a clamorous success. Claudio Sartori 


‘La Fanciulla del West’, Act I, in Florence: Mario del Monaco as Dick 
Johnson Photo Florence Festival 

















‘Le Comte Ory’ 


by Andrew Porter 


In 1828 Rossini engaged himself for a year to the Théatre Italien, which had 
been founded by Napoleon as a house which should introduce the best 
Italian operas to Paris. Ferdinando Paer, composer of Le Maitre de 
Chapelle, was the former director of the theatre, where The Barber, Otello, 
La Gazza Ladra and Cenerentola had all been staged before Rossini took over, 
Rossini wrote only one opera for this theatre, // Viaggio a Reims, o I’ Albergo 
del Giglio d’Oro (‘The Journey to Rheims, or the Inn of the Golden Lily’), 
produced on June 19, 1825. This was a one-act opera lasting three hours ; a 
banquet scene introduced seven national tunes, including ‘God save the King.’ 
Toye tells us that the most notable event of Rossini’s reign at the Théatre 
Italien was a finely prepared performance of Meyerbeer’s // Crociato in 
Egitto in September, 1825 (at this time Meyerbeer had composed no French 
operas). J/ Viaggio was Rossini’s last Italian opera. In two French adapta- 
tions of earlier works, and in William Tell, he was to lay the foundations of 
Grand Opera—a line that led through Meyerbeer to Verdi and to Wagner. 
And, in Le Comte Ory, a bewitching work, he was to set the pattern for 
French opérette. 

Le Siége de Corinthe, an adaptation of Maometto II, appeared in October, 
1826; Moise, an adaptation of Mosé in Egitto, in March, 1827 ; William Tell 
in August, 1829. These do not concern us here, except in so far as they show 
that Rossini, in his last works, was moving forward with each new compo- 
sition. The picture of the facile craftsman, Toye’s ‘cynic amused,’ is not 
really life-like. Recent years have seen something like a Rossini revival : 
Delacroix’s journal provides a text : ‘After the first novelty, when people 
are willing to accept almost anything from an artist, as they did with Rossini, 
and the subsequent period of boredom and reaction when they see almost 
nothing but his faults, comes a time when distance consecrates his beauties 
and makes the spectator indifferent to his shortcomings.” Well, perhaps not 
quite indifferent. But as we listen to Tancredi, Armida, Elisabetta, Moise, 
we cannot but be tempted to exclaim with Stendhal (who wrote before Ory 
and Tell had appeared) : ‘The glory of this man knows no bounds but 
those of civilization itself!’ 

Tell (despite some longueurs) is the apotheosis of what is grand in Semir- 
amide: there is a deepening, an increasing nobility and seriousness, which 
reaches its high point in the sublime final pages. Le Comte Ory is the 
quintessential Rossini of the comic operas; there is a refining, an increasing 
delicacy and exquisiteness, which reaches its high point in the trio, A /a faveur 
de cette nuit. 

No one would wish to praise Ory at the expense of the earlier operas. 
From the first Rossini was an entrancing operatic craftsman : apt modula- 
tion, a miraculous orchestral gift, melodies caressing or witty, suave or spark- 
ling, seemed to spring from his pen. But those who see Le Comte Ory in 
Edinburgh, or hear the broadcasts, will remark at once the Mozartian 
refinement, the Berlioz-like imagination, which informs its pages. Though 
the high spirits and gay spontaneity that we know from The Barber survive 
unimpaired, the levels of inspiration and execution are more consistently 
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‘Le Comte Ory’, Act I, at the Florence Maggio Musicale, 1952 


high. By comparison with the earlier opera it may seem very ‘French.’ 
But that must be largely because so much French light opera is under its 
direct or indirect influence. 

Like Le Siége, Moise, and Tell, but less congruously, Le Comte Ory was 
produced at the Opéra, on August 20, 1828. The libretto is by Scribe, adap- 
ted from a one-act vaudeville of his of some twelve years earlier, which was 
based on a Picardy ballad. Rossini composed faster than Scribe could keep 
up, but the librettist’s lot was not an easy one since, in part, he wrote to fit 
words to the best passages of // Viaggio—passages (notably the unaccompanied 
ensemble of the first Finale) carried forward into the new opera, knit into it 
without any sense of strain. Scribe’s original play formed the second act; 
the first was newly written. The libretto—though flawed at the end—is 
generally underrated, particularly by those who read it in Italian. Scribe’s 
verse is graceful and often genuinely funny ; the wit is coarsened in trans- 
lation. 

The first act is laid before the castle of Adéle, Countess of Formoutiers, 
in Touraine. It is early in the thirteenth century. Adeéle’s brother, and 
all the men of the household, are away on a crusade. Local interest is very 
much excited by the presence of a hermit whose counsels are always of the 
most acceptable kind. Raimbaud (baritone), Ory’s friend, acts as a barker 
for this hermit and raises a crowd. Ragonde, housekeeper of the castle 
(contralto), comes out to shush them; her mistress the Countess is suffering 
from some unknown distress, and proposes to consult the hermit about it. 
The hermit emerges; he is a tenor, and sings a melting C major cavatina, 
Que les destins prospéres: “Come to me, pretty maidens; to help you in your 
troubles is a delight.’ A gay ensemble of mass-consultation is built up. 
Now two new characters appear : Isolier, Ory’s page (mezzo-soprano) and his 
Tutor (bass). They have been sent by the Duke, Ory’s father, to discover the 
Count, who has set off on one of his amorous adventures. In recitative 
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The closing scene ef ‘ Le Comte Ory’ at the Florence Maggio Musicale, 1952 
Photo Levi 






Isolier explains to the Tutor that he has diverted their journey to Formoutiers 
so as to see his cousin Adéle, with whom he is in love. The Tutor sings a 
florid aria of complaint about the hard life that Ory’s mentor must lead. 
A flock of pretty girls comes from the hermitage ; at once the Tutor’s 
suspicions are aroused—Ory must be in the neighbourhood! When he 
learns from them that the hermit has been there for eight days (the exact 
length of time that Ory has been away) he knows that he need continue his 
search no further. Now in a duet Isolier consults the hermit about ways 
of winning Adéle; the page confides that he had thought of gaining entrance 
to the castle dressed as a nun, and the hermit promises to help him. Adéle 
comes from the castle and complains of her strange unhappiness in an elabo- 
rate aria. The hermit declares that it is heaven’s decree that she should fall 
in love, so in a cabaletta Adéle proposes to fall in love with her cousin Isolier. 
This is not at all to the hermit’s taste. He is about to draw her into the castle 
to warn her about Ory’s rage, when the Tutor steps forward and unmasks 
him—as the terrible Count Ory himself! The general consternation is expressed 
in the 13-part unaccompanied ensemble already referred to. A letter arrives: 
the crusade is over, Adéle’s brother is returning. The Countess gently 
mocks Ory, who swears that in the one day left him he will avenge this defeat. 

Act II is set inside the castle, where Adéle and her women are quietly 
waiting for the crusaders’ return. There is a storm; a company of nuns 
(tenors and basses!) appear, seeking refuge from the terrible Count Ory who 
has been pursuing them. Adéle welcomes the poor pilgrims; but in an 
extended duet she has some difficulty in restraining Soeur Colette, the leader 
of the party (tenor) from ardently embracing her. Once the nuns are left 
alone they burst into a rousing chorus. One of them (who happens to be 
Raimbaud) describes in a patter aria his visit to the cellars, and produces the 
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spoils of his exploration. A rollicking drinking song has twice to be inter- 
rupted, bottles are hastily stowed beneath nun’s robes, as first Ragonde and 
then the Countess reappear; the nuns fall on their knees in fervent prayer, 
deeply impressing the women of the house. They are conducted off to bed. 

Now Isolier appears, bringing the news that Adéle’s brother is returning 
that very night. He is horrified to learn what company ‘the Countess is 
sheltering, and reveals to her who these saintly women must be. Now, in the 
famous trio, ‘Soeur Colette’ appears; she is frightened by the dark, and wishes 
to hold the Countess’s hand. It is too dark for her to know that it is in 
fact Isolier that she embraces. 

After this the plot goes to pieces—this is the weakness of the opera; 
the action tails away. The crusaders are heard approaching; Adéleand Isolier 
reveal to the discomfited ‘Soeur Colette’ that they know who he is; Ory and 
his ‘nun’ companions are hustled out of the castle, and the crusaders return. 

Despite this rather scuttled ending, it is hard not to regard Le Comte Ory 
as Rossini’s masterpiece; critical opinion of the time agreed. The opera held 
the stage in Paris for some twenty years or so. Liszt mounted it in Weimar, 
and was a great admirer, describing its melodies as ‘flowing like champagne.’ 
Obviously Ory is not likely to supplant The Barber in the public’s affection: 
the broader humour, the more obvious tunefulness, the better plot, tell in 
favour of the earlier piece. But Ory is more finely worked. 

In this opera, more than any other of Rossini’s, it would be hard for one to 
deduce the accompaniment if given only the voice parts. Fleeting modula- 
tions capture the fancy. The striking qualities are on the one hand brilliance 
and verve (the finest example is the cabaletta of the trio, J’entends d'ici le 
bruit des armes), and on the other grace of melody. Berlioz complained about 
the ‘famous Italian cadenza, the stupid, insipid formula that is to be found 
thirty or forty times in the course of the two acts’: but one must submit that 
here there is comparatively little florid vocalization to formula. Adéle ripples 
over fiendishly difficult appeggios to the word ‘Isolier’; but at the same time 
this depicts the moment when love begins to ripple in her heart. One would 
not like to press this sort of argument too far—and after all the old prejudice 
against ‘mere vocalization’ is dying fast; at the same time we must note that 
the roulades in Ory are seldom against the sense of the words. The only 
more or less conventional sequences are some in the Tutor’s aria ; and for 
many listeners Rossini’s most conventional sequences are a joy! 

We may leave the last word with Berlioz: “What musical riches! A 
wealth of felicitous airs throughout, new schemes of accompaniment, refine- 
ment in the harmonies, admirable orchestral effects, dramatic intentions that 
have fully succeeded . . . the duet between the page Isolier and the hermit, the 
Tutor’s air, the unaccompanied piece—the magnificent Andante of a vocal 
symphony—the final stretta, Venez amis, and, in the second act, the chorus of 
ladies-in-waiting, Dans le séjour, the prayer of the soi-disant pilgrims, Noble 
chatelaine, so cleverly intermingled with the echoes of the storm, the orgy, 
the duet J’entends d’ici le bruit des armes, whose principal motif has such 
amplitude and energy, and finally that wonderful trio, A /a faveur de cette 
nuit obscure {actually these are two sections of the trio], Rossini’s masterpiece 
in my opinion—all this forms a collection of diverse beauties which, ingen- 
iously divided up, would suffice to make the fortune not of one, but of two or 
three operas!” 
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Toscanini and the Scala: 4 
by Claudio Sartori 


In 1906 the governors of the theatre renewed their contract with the Munici- 
pal Authorities, coming to an agreement for a further nine years. Visconti 
and Gatti-Casazza took advantage of this to recall Toscaninito Milan. Peace 
had already been made between the maestro and the public the preceding 
year, when Toscanini had come to Milan on June 2 and 3 to conduct two 
concerts with the Turin Municipal Orchestra, with which he was to carry out 
his first concert tour of Italy. The concert of June 2 was jokingly named the 
Pax Vobis concert, and Toscanini was given a jubilant welcome back. Thus 
his return to the Scala had already been prepared psychologically. But it 
was a return without a future. Nothing had changed, either on the part of 
the maestro or on the part of the opposition, and nothing had changed within 
the theatre. The identical conditions which had brought about the first 
rupture were repeated. In fact this time Toscanini remained at the Scala 
only two years. At the end of the 1908 season he accepted a contract with the 
Metropolitan—a contract which Gatti-Casazza, who had preceded him to 
New York since the previous March, had negotiated for him—and he left 
the Scala and Milan. This time the pretext for the break was this : a mem- 
ber of the Scala musical staff, one Gaetano Coronaro, had died on April 6, 
1908, and Toscanini had refused to conduct two of the deceased *s compositions 
in acommemorative concert given by the Scala Orchestral Society. The latter 
then called on Maestro Panizza to conduct the concert, at which Toscanini 
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promptly handed in his notice, not without claiming damages. This time, 
perhaps, he may have gone a little too far in his uncompromising attitude, 
even if Coronaro’s compositions were what they were. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the maestro was only waiting for an excuse on which to leave. 

The programmes of the two opera seasons and of the concerts he did 
conduct during this period were far from lacking in interest. During the 
1906-1907 season he introduced Strauss’s Salome to Italian audiences and he 
revived Gluck’s Orpheus. The following year he conducted Pelléas et 
Meélisande for the first time. This was the first contact (not a happy one, 
it must be confessed) of an Italian audience with Debussy’s opera. Debussy 
also entered the symphonic repertory of those years with Nuages et Fétes, 
together with Strauss’s Don Juan. Furthermore, the concerts given on 
May 7 and 9, 1908, at last included Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony, and 
modern pieces included Debussy’s Prélude a I’aprés-midi d’un faune, 
Dukas’s L’apprenti sorcier, and Strauss’s Heldenleben. 

Before leaving, however, Toscanini had this time made a deep mark in the 
structure of the Scala organization. He had persuaded the governors to have 
the orchestra lowered on the model of German theatres, and to convert the 
fifth tier of boxes into a gallery. Work on the lowering of the orchestra and 
on the construction of a sound box beneath it began in August, 1907, and 
in spite of grumblings, fears and criticisms aroused in the city, Toscanini 
managed before leaving to test the acoustics of the theatre—which turned out 
to be as excellent as ever—and to conduct a season in these new conditions, 
with a greater affluence of ordinary public thanks to the opening to it of the 
gallery on the fifth tier. These were the first steps towards a renovation of 
the theatre. Toscanini left the Scala indicating the road to be followed— 
the only road that would have permitted him a return of some hope. 

What had he taught in this, his first period of regime ? Only this : that 
performances of opera required a completely renewed internal discipline in 
every aspect in order to return to the dignity required by the composer ; 
that the theatre, including the lyric theatre, was a serious matter both for 
interpreter and audience. As to the repertory, he had shown that the 
Italian repertory could stand with equal artistic merit side by side with the 
German ; that Verdi was equal to Wagner and that the young Italian School 
if anything was even stronger than its foreign contemporaries. Having thus 
been indicated the way, it was to be easier for his successor to follow. 
Toscanini, however, would never again repeat the experiment of the Scala, 
unless he were also allowed to build a new theatre in which to house his 
performances. 

After Toscanini had left a second time for America no one any longer 
held any illusions. The split between him and the Scala was no temporary 
matter but a lasting one—at least until there could be a radical change within 
the theatre. A return of the maestro could only be possible after a complete 
revolution. And he alone could pull the strings and cause such a revolution. 
But there was to be a European war before this could come about. Until 
then—and there were to be several years yet to wait—Toscanini wandered 
about the world vainly seeking peace, with his thoughts constantly on his 
theatre. At the Scala, things moved in the same vicious circle, until the 
theatre closed down for a second time. 

The theatre was still administered by the private society presided over by 
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Uberto Visconti di Modrone. The greater part of each season was under 
the direction of Tullio Serafin. New productions were drawn from 
contemporary or near-contemporary Italian and foreign compositions; 
Strauss’s Elektra, Feuersnot and Rosenkavalier; Filiasi’s Fior di Neve; 
Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe-Bleue; Humperdinck’s Kdénigskinder; Mascagni’s 
Isabeau and Parisina; Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Maid of Pskov; Puccini's 
La Fanciulla del West; Wolf Ferrari's Le Donne Curiose and Il Segreto di 
Susanna; Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re and La Nave; Smareglia’s 
Abisso; Alfano’s L’Ombra di Don Giovanni; Franchetti’s Notte di Leggenda; 
Pizzetti’s Fedra; Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini; Franck’s Les Béatitudes; 
Leroux’s Les Cadeaux de Noél; Rabaud’s Mdrouf; Favara’s Urania; 
De Sabata’s // Macigno. But examples were not lacking from the past, 
for the repertory also included Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov; Spontini’s 
La Vestale and Fernando Cortez; Gluck’s Armide; Weber’s Oberon; 
Borodin’s Prince Igor; and Rossini’s Mose. 

During the 1908-1909 season, there came a notable boost in the theatre's 
prestige. Under the direction of Edoardo Vitale, the entire company 
(singers, technicians and complete scenery) went to Paris to give a gala 
performance of La Vestale at the Opéra, in aid of the population of Calabria 
and Sicily stricken by earthquakes. The artistic and financial success of 
this charity performance was magnificent. But the deficit in the year’s 
balance sheet was enormous, amounting to 404,577 lire, a figure never 
reached even in the years of Toscanini’s direction. This caused resignations 
of governors and a new agreement between Uberto Visconti and the city 
authorities, The latter pledged themselves to grant financial aid to the 
Society which, on its part, guaranteed to give not less than 60 performances 
a season at the Scala, ten of which were to be at reduced prices. 

Although the Scala’s balance sheet is generally ignored, it is an important 
factor in estimating the relations between the theatre and Toscanini. 
Balance sheet figures for 1898-1899 to 1909-1910 were as follows: 


S2ason Box-office Governors” Deficit 
Receipts Contributions 
1898-1899 L. 464,351 L. 100,000 L. 360,632 
1899-1900 512,651 100,000 316,076 
1900-1901 525,482 100,000 279,927 
1901-1902 637,598 120,000 160,646 
1902-1903 549,093 150,000 224,175 
1903-1904 684,799 150,000 190,698 
1904-1905 647,493 150,000 181,795 
1905-1906 851,206 175,000 212,369 
1906-1907 766,751 150,000 185,217 
1907-1908 713,767 195,000 142,653 
1908-1909 721,768 195,000 404,577 
1909-1910 742,919 195,000 141,717 


During the first five years of Toscanini’s direction, public support 
increased steadily during the first four seasons, and then dropped in the 
fifth. The deficit diminishes during the first four years, to rise again 
suddenly during the fifth, despite the fact that contributions rose by 
50 thousand. Public support rose again after Toscanini’s departure from 
the theatre, and continued to increase until it reached its peak in the 
1905-1906 season (when box-office takings totalled 851,206 lire), to drop 
once more on Toscanini’s return during the two seasons of 1906-1908. 
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Contemporary comment on Toscanini’s lowering of the pit. The singers 
gaze by way of a looking glass at the sunken orchestra; and the players 
are precariously lowered into the ‘vast cave’ 


It slowly rose during the following years, after Toscanini had left the theatre 
once more. The decrease in the deficit shown for the 1907-1908 season 
is deceptive. Contributions for that season went up by exactly 45 thousand 
lire, and therefore the deficit is less compared with that of the preceding 
season, 

Although we may be surprised at the fall in public support during the 
latter period of Toscanini’s direction, we should not be surprised by the 
heavy deficits shown. He was never particularly bothered by financial 
questions, and in any case these were always secondary to artistic con- 
siderations. This intolerance for limitations of an economic kind was later 
to disturb and finally break his relationship with the Metropolitan and 
with Gatti-Casazza. For Gatti-Casazza, an opera house was an enterprise 
which should make a profit. For Toscanini, it could not possibly be anything 
but a sort of permanent exhibition place in which opera could flourish 
in the finest of conditions. These are irreconciliable conceptions. They 
could only lead to divorce. And Toscanini left America declaring that 
if anyone had the intention of setting the Metropolitan on fire, he should 
let him know; he would come and give a hand, There was, however, a 
much deeper reason for the split after seven years at the Metropolitan. 
Outside the Scala, Toscanini could not be at home in any theatre. This 
is borne out by his regular trips to Milan, after 1908, to keep an eye on 
events in his theatre, even if only from the outside, (to be continued) 
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Synopsis of the Scala Seasons 1898-1908 under Toscanini 


Date of first performance for season ; name of opera, number of performances in 
brackets ; names of leading artists in voice order, i.e. soprano, mezzo, tenor, bari- 


tone, bass. 


1898-9 

December 26. Meistersinger (13). Pandolfini, Pagnoni; de Marchi, Soulacroix, 
Scotti, Pini-Corsi, Navarini. 

January 19. Jris (10). Darclée, Pagnoni; de Lucia, Buti, Tisci-Rubini. 

February 9. Ugonotti (14). Darcléz, Padovani; de Marchi, Scotti, Navarini. 

March 11. Falstaff (10). Stehle, Pandolfini, Bruno; Garbin, Scotti, Pini-Corsi. 

March 25. Roi de Lahore (3). De Lerma, degli Abbati; de Marchi, Pacini, 
Pini-Corsi. 

April 10. Guglielmo Tell (3). Stehle, Bruno; Tamagno, Camera, Pini-Corsi. 


1899-1900 

December 26. Siegfried (12). Bianchini-Capelli, Bruno; Borgatti, Pini-Corsi, 
Arcangeli. 

December 27. Otelle (7). Carelli; Tamagno, Menotti. 

January 27. Lohengrin (15). Carelli, Bruno; Zeni, Arcangeli, Luppi. 

February 17. Galeotti(Anton)(9). Carelli, Bianchini-Capelli; Borgatti, Menotti, 
Arcangeli, Luppi. 

March 17. Tosca(12). Darclée; Borgatti, Giraldoni, Tavecchia, Luppi. 

April 7. Eugene Onegin. Carelli, Bruno; Zeni, Giraldoni, Luppi. 


1900-1 

December 26. La Bohéme (10). Carelli, Pasini-Vitale; Caruso, Arcangeli: 
Luppi. 

December 29. Tristan (13). Pinto, Ghibaudo; Borgatti, Magini-Coletti, Mansueto. 

January 17. Le Maschere (Masagni) (3). Brambilla, Carelli, Caruso, Arcangeli. 

February 10. Queen of Sheba (Goldmark) (6). Pinto, de Marchi; Borgatti, 
Magini-Coletti, Luppi. 

February 17. L’Elisir d’Amore (12). Pinkert, Ferraris; Caruso, Magini- 
Coletti. 

March 16. Mefistofele (9). Carelli, Pinto, Ferraris; Caruso, Chaliapine. 

April 7. Messaline (De Lara) (1). Vidal, Occhiolini; Tamagno, Magini-Coletti, 
Tessari, Luppi. 


1901-2 

December 26. Walkiire (8). Pinto, Labia; Roussel, Magini-Coletti, Nicolay. 

January 2. Linda di Chamounix (10). Storchio, Bruno; Cossira, Sammarco, 
Rossi. 

January 18. Hdnsel und Gretel (13). Storchio, Bathori, Bruno; Nani. 

January 27. J/ Trovatore (14). Calligaris, Bruno; Biel, Magini-Coletti, Gravina. 

March 11. Germania (Franchetti) (14). Pinto, Barthori, Ferraris; Caruso, 
Sammarco, Gravina. 

April 2. Euryanthe (3). Storchio, Popovici; Cossira, Magini-Coletti, Dado. 


1902-3 

December 22. La Damnation de Faust (24). Petri; Zenatello, Renaud, Sesona. 

January 1. Luisa Miller (7). Micucci-Betti, Giacomini; Mariacher, Magini- 
Coletti. 

January 22. Oceana (Smareglia) (6). Carola, Zenatello, Angelini, della Torre. 

February 28. Asrae/ (Franchetti) (9). Micucci-Betti, Parsi-Pettinella ; Maria- 
cher, Wigley, Carozzi. 

March 11. Ballo in Maschera (12). Micucci-Betti, Silvestri, Parsi-Pettinella; 
Zenatello, Magini-Coletti, Luppi. 

April 5. J Lituani (Ponchielli) (3). Bianchini-Capelli, Silvestri; Mariacher, 
Blanchart, Luppi. 

April 12. Parsifal (Prelude and Act III in Oratorio Form) (2). Silvestri; Borgatti, 
Scandiani, Rossi. 
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1906-7 


December 19. Carmen (14). Gay, Cervi; Zenatello, de Luca, Thos. 
December 26. Salome (16). Kruscenisky, Bruno; Borgatti, Romboli. 
January 15. La Gioconda (15). Burzio, Petri; Zenatello, Amato, de Angelis. 
January 31. Tristan (10). Kruscenenisky, Petri; Borgatti, Amato, de Angelis. 
February 28. Aida (9). Burzio, Gay; Zenatello, Romboli, de Angelis, Thos. 
March 3. La Wally (5). Burzio, Ponzano; Calleja, Amato, de Angelis. 

March 17. Orfeo (2). Gay, Villani, Cervi. 

April 15. Gloria (Cilea) (2). Kruscenisky, Bruno, Locatelli; Zenatello, Amato. 


1907-8 

December 21. Gétterddmmerung. Litvinne, Garibaldi, Lollini; Giraud, 
Bellantoni. 

December 29. Tosca(13). Burzio; Grassi, Amato, Thos, Bada. 

January 18. Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) (16). Mazzoleni, Garibaldi; 
Polverosi, Amato, de Angelis. 

February 8. Louise (6). Alda, Garibaldi; Giraud, Segura-Tallien. 

February 16. La Gioconda(11). Burzio, Garibaldi; Grassi, Amato; de Angelis. 

March 19. La Forza del Destino (1). Mazzoleni, Garibaldi; Calleja, Amato, 
de Angelis, Thos. 

April 2. Pelléas et Mélisande (7). Ferrari, Lollini, Giraud, Amato, Cirino, 


Os. 
April ll. Mefistofele (5). Alda, Lollini; Grassi, Chaliapine. 


My First Opera 
by Richard Arnell 


My objection to opera began early. Apart from a few, now priceless, 
Melba recordings (vanished, alas!), there was nothing in our house to 
interest me in the musical theatre, and nobody to take me to the opera 
when I was a child. 

I agree with Lincoln Kirstein that opera and ballet are but different mani- 
festations of the same thing, something he terms the ‘Lyric Theatre,’ so I 
might mention one visit to the Russian ballet in the last days of Diaghilev, 
although I was almost too young for it to make much impression. I doubt 
if I saw any opera at all until I was twenty. My first was Lohengrin, viewed 
from the hard benches in the gallery of Covent Garden. 

Prejudices were reinforced at the Royal College of Music. The ‘official’ 
attitude may have been benign, but I suspect it was more correctly expressed 
by: ‘Brahms didn’t write an opera: must be something wrong somewhere.’ 
I liked Brahms then, and I stili do, but how little his personal problems have 
to do with it ! 

The students, or at least those of us who considered ourselves well 
informed and progressive (the term avant garde had not yet become popular 
with the intellectuals of that time, the late 1930°s) believed that music was 
an absolute, and that it suffered and became vulgarized by contact with 
words, with movement, or indeed with anything else at all. This view 
is still quite fashionable, not with present-day students, but with the older 
boys and girls who were students in 1935 and before. I now believe that this 
theory is a partial fallacy, and if I had more space, I would like to examine 
and dissect it. Fallacy or not however, it turned my attention away from 
the musical theatre, away from opera and ballet, and even from vocal music 
in general, and of course right away from programme music of any kind. 
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From the age of 21, when I began my professional career, until about 
seven years later, I wrote nothing but chamber and orchestral music, almost 
all without programme. But I became more and more aware that a part 
of myself was being denied—the theatrical part, the showman, the magician, 
the Svengali. This awareness drove me into the theatre. At first I felt 
repugnance and distaste for its crudities and vulgarities—for the awkward 
places in famous ballets where loud brassy chords herald nothing at all; 
the delicate flute solos, where the choreographer decides to move his entire 
corps de ballet with a horrible hissing of footsteps ; the faded scenery in 
the classic operas; the faded supporting characters, because the management 
could only afford one good actor ; the clumsy chorus, looking woodenly 
away from the scene of the crime and straight at the audience, the conductors, 
the prices charged, the bad acoustics—I could go on for ever. 

But there is a secret hidden here, and it lures me, as it has lured so many 
others, to go in search of the hidden treasure. 

In 1947, when I returned to England from New York, I promised myself 
an opera. I began by trying to adapt a novel to make my own libretto. 
I chose Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, but after a year or two I gave up. This 
choice may seem an odd one, until you read the pages describing Jude’s 
death. But the plot, or rather lack of plot, is too difficult to control. 

Further adventuring led me to try two of Pirandello’s plays, a short 
drama about a girl in an asylum, a mythological piece based on Prometheus, 
which was suggested by Stephen Spender, and an adaptation of Balzac’s 
Pére Goriot—a very mixed bag ! They have in common the fact that they are 
all adaptations or arrangements of something else. Perhaps the most 
promising would have been the Prometheus, since it was to be far removed 
from Shelley and was to refer only to the myth itself. 

Still without a libretto, I was unexpectedly offered the chance to have an 
opera produced. The scale of it would have to be modest, with few singers, 
and a small orchestra ; but the quality would not have to be compromised. 
I accepted, and the germ of an idea began to grow. In Paris last year I 
suddenly wrote the sketch plan of my present libretto. Later, deciding 
I lacked the craft of a ‘play doctor,’ I called in Hal Burton, who rewrote 
the piece in its present form. 

We have produced a simple, practical libretto, using a modern story in a 
contemporary setting. The language has been worked on carefully, to 
present the illusion of natural speech, but also to give plenty of flexibility 
to the composer. All the words are sung, and as a concession to those 
who find opera an impossible convention, one of the characters is an opera 
singer. 

In the concert world we have expressions that indicate what I am trying to 
reach with my first opera. We say of a work that it ‘sounds’ and that it 
‘comes off.’ Both of these statements are made irrespective of the style of 
the composition, whether it is dissonant or not, or whether the critics 
approve. Some works ‘sound’ and others, mysteriously, do not. 

Although I am only at the beginning, already I feel that the writing of 
operas can be a way of life, that a first one will push me on to a second. 
Just as I spent more than seven years thinking about and writing symphonies, 
if all goes well, I hope to spend future energies in the lyric theatre. 
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Robert Tausky’s set for ‘Die Meistersinger’, Act III, in Vienna 
Photo Rudolf Pittner 


News 


America 


James Hinton, Jnr, writes from New York : 

The idea of doing Falstaff at the City Center is by no means new. For at least 
five years there has been talk of a production, but the talk has always dissipated 
itself against one hard question: who would sing the title role. Various singers 
have been mentioned in this connection (most frequently and prominently, perhaps, 
John Charles Thomas), but when the plunge was finally made, no new singers were 
imported, and casting problems were met (if not always exactly solved) in terms 
of the regular company. Results were variable, and there was certainly much that 
could be criticized. But no critics criticized very hard—largely, I suspect, because 
they shared the attitude of audience members who kept reassuring themselves 
and each other during intermissions by saying, *. . . but it is such lovely music.’ 

Visually, things could have been much better. John Boyt’s décors were bright 
and airy, but, in the final analysis, almost totally lacking in positive distinction. 
He avoided the oak beams and dun plaster that audiences have learned to equate 
with the long stretch of English history that everyone knows to have been Merrie, 
preferring instead to attempt a pretty, vaguely Tudorish set of pictures that would 
at the same time serve as a sort of visual parallel to Verdi’s music. To this end, 
he devised a semi-static background to indicate Windsor, with shiftable flats and 
solid pieces to show specific changes of locale. As is almost always true in such 
productions, some scenes worked better than others, but the general impression 
was of design that was fussy in detail, strained in perspective, and not too well 
executed by the people in the scene-painters’ shop. The clear, sunny colours 
seemed attractive and apposite enough, but the units never seemed to quite fit 
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together, and they were too skimpy in scale to contain and define the action 
adequately. 

And if ever action needed defining—or confining—that of Otto Erhardt’s 
Falstaff staging did. There was certainly no doubting his absolute familiarity with 
the score—no doubting, and no forgetting. His general idea seemed to be to 
have someone (and if possible more than one) dashing about in literal choreographic 
response to the music. Activity on the stage pretty much paralleled activity in 
the orchestra, and since Falstaff is an uncommonly active score it was about as 
easy to follow the movement as to follow simultaneously three fast tennis matches. 
There was seldom any naturalness or repose, and apparently none was wanted. 
What began by seeming lively ended by seeming merely skittery and hectic. 
However, once the edge wears off (and this is assuming that certain singers will 
eventually recover from over-dosages of pseudo-commedia dell’ arte mannerisms 
received in seasons past) Mr Erhardt’s staging may be easier to look at, for in 
its broad outlines it makes very good sense. 

The easiest way to dispose of Chester Kallman’s translation of the libretto would 
be to say that it is ‘problematic.’ This is not a very helpful thing to say, of course, 
but it is almost impossible to make an assessment that is both brief and balanced. 
Almost any Englishing that is not flatly incompetent will work to an extent; almost 
none can be given a perfectly clean bill of health—and certainly not by a non- 
convert to opera-in-English. Within this context, probably the first thing that 
should be said is that Mr Kallman’s new Falstaff is a professional job. He has not 
solved all problems to everyone’s taste (surely not to mine), but his text stays 
reasonably close to Boito’s; it can be sung; and if sung decently it can be under- 
stood. It is much easier to be picky about words and phrases in a translation 
than it is to offer clearly superior substitutes, but my private feeling was that at 
least some of the questionable locutions might have been avoided had Mr Kallman 
not tried so hard to make absolutely clear in his translation matters that are not 
and never were absolutely clear in the original, and had he not made quite such a 
project of keeping his version different from the old one by W. Beatty Kingston, 

Take some very random examples from the second act. It begins with Bardolph’s 
and Pistol’s Siam pentiti e contriti. This, in the old Kingston version, is translated: 
‘We implore you to forgive us’; in the new Kallman version: ‘We contritely are 
repentant.’ A matter of taste? Or is one better English than the other? Very 
likely. Then, where the old version translates Quickly’s Reverenza into ‘Sir, fair 
greeting,” Mr Kallman has her sing, ‘With obeisance.’ Since neither finds a suitable 
‘ah’ vowel for the cadence, I suppose division would have to be made on the question 
of which is the more idiomatic rendering of implicit and explicit sense. 

Later, still picking at random, comes Ford's Voi siete un gentiluomo prode, arguto, 
facondo; voi siete un uom di guerra, voi siete un uom di mondo. . . . Kingston 
translates this: “You are a man of breeding, prowess, discretion, invention; a 
man of mighty mettle and courtly apprehension.’ Mr Kallman translates it: 
“You are a man of breeding, subtle, courageous, inventive; a warrior and worldly, 
who’s noted for incentive. . . .”. Neither is precise, nor could be. Still, it would 
be interesting to know how many listeners to the newer version are able to parse 
this usage of ‘incentive’ on the wing, so to speak, and bag it. Once again, Ford: 


Non vi adulo, e quello é un sacco di monete.... Kingston: * Tis so, truly, and 
here is good red gold in plenty... .’ Mr Kallman: * I don’t flatter; this sack of 
gold should gain me credence... .° It might be difficult to make out an air-tight 


case in favour of that ‘good red gold in plenty’ as a gloss on ‘bag of money,” but, 
then, ‘should gain me credence’ is a gloss on nothing at all, and is perhaps not the 
happiest way of filling out the line, either. 

And so it goes. To have Va, vecchio John begin ‘Go thy way, Jack Falstaff, 
go thy way,’ as it does in the Kingston version, may not be ideal, but it does have 
more to do with the Boito text than does Mr Kallman’s ‘John, go your way, 
disregard malice,’ which not only adds a new idea but clothes it in syntax that is, 
to say the least, odd. Yet much of the new translation flows freely and with at 
least a semblance of naturalness; the singers are usually given practicable vowels 
to work with; and most of the audience in the opera house not only understood 
what was being sung but reacted with spontaneous good humour. And that itself 
js at least partial success. 
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During the season, both Richard Wentworth and William Wilderman sang the 
title role. Both were favourably received, but I heard only Mr Wilderman, who was 
quite good by any standard, and, making allowance for the fact that he had not 
sung the role before, excellent. His performance was admirably secure and well 
planned in outline and detail. Really a bass with a solid, resonant voice of full 
Ramfis-Guardiano-Alvise dimensions, he lightened its texture and attacked top 
tones with confidence, negotiated the rapid semi-parlando easily, and never blurred 
a syllable. His acting seemed now and again a little sober and preoccupied, but 
nothing was really lacking except experience and polish. 

Of the ladies, the most attractive was Phyllis Curtin as Mistress Ford. Some 
might prefer a warmer and more Italianate voice in this music (as a foil for Nanetta, 
if for no other reason), but Miss Curtin moved gracefully and sang accurately 
and with pure tone. Somewhat the same things could be said of Madeleine 
Chambers (new this season) as Nanetta, although she was singularly lacking in 
personality. Rosemary Kuhlmann was vivacious as Mistress Page, but little more, 
Margery Mayer sang the first Dame Quickly. I heard Carol Smith, whose voice 
had practically nothing to do with the music she was supposed to sing. Jon Crain 
sang the first Fenton. Subsequently, Jim Hawthorne took over and made a tiny, 
tiny impression. Walter Cassel sang out vigorously as Ford, and was a con- 
vincing stage figure. Of the secondary singers, the most effective was Norman 
Treigle, as Pistol. Luigi Vellucci was Bardolph, and Michael Pollock was Caius. 
Mr Rosenstock’s conducting, if not the ultimate in flexibility, was crisp, and the 
orchestral fabric sparkled without ever losing transparency. 

From the operatic standpoint, the principal interest in the production of Show 
Boat arises from the fact that it happened at all, for it is not an opera and was 
never intended to be. However, with a season of light opera and musical comedy 
coming up at the end of the opera season, the City Center management saw fit to 
include it in both repertoires. The main point is this: if a kind of mixed musical 
repertoire—part opera, part light opera, part musical comedy—could be successfully 
worked out on a paying basis, some of the problems of operatic production might 
be alleviated. The evidence provided by the Show Boat revival would seem to te 
inconclus ive. 

The show itself, which dates back to 1927, has aged, and stronger casting than it 
got was needed to make it a positive success. The book and lyrics (libretto is 
not the right term), by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, based on Edna Ferber’s novel, are 
honest, sentimental, and true; the score is one of the very best that Jerome Kern 
wrote. It might still be possible to put together a revival that would really capture 
the old magic and win the audience. But the City Center didn’t. 

The first La Traviata of the season brought Frances Yeend back to the company 
after an absence of several seasons. Her Violetta, which from the first had been 
well and vigorously sung, had gained enormously in warmth, style, and cumulative 
dramatic impact. It was a genuinely exciting occasion. Here, at last, a singer 
of great natural endowment really realized her potentialities. This was a really 
individual, big-scale performance, worthy of any stage. Jon Crain was so-so 
as Alfredo, and Walter Cassel sang an excellent Germont. Within the framework 
of old, and never very attractive, settings, Glenn Jordan had restaged the production 
most intelligently, and Thomas Martin’s conducting was far more temperate and 
musicianly than it had been last fall. By way of contrast, the first Rigoletto was 
little short of frightful. Mr Cassel, out of voice, was crude and unformed 
stylistically and dramatically, and Rudolf Petrak, although competent, was 
thoroughly uninteresting as the Duke. Eva Likova’s Gilda had the virtues of 
physical grace and musical understanding, but her singing was all too frequently 
off-pitch. Nothing, in fact, went very well, and much went badly as Julius Rudel 
conducted a tidy, répétiteur-like orchestral performance. In The Marriage of 
Figaro, Lawrence Winters sang his first Almaviva; although he had difficulty 
with recitatives he sang elsewhere with his customary intelligence and offered a 
characterization that, if not yet fully detailed, was both sensible and a good foil 
for Ralph Herbert’s bright-witted, somewhat stiff-voiced Figaro. Ellen Faull 
returned to the company to sing the Countess, and after overcoming an initial 
tentativeness of attack, sang with good tone and exquisite musicality. Laurel 
Hurley (who, along with Mr Herbert, is to join the Metropolitan next season) 
was an engaging Susanna, but one with something left to learn; and Frances 
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Bible, plumper than before but in fine vocal form, was a much better than ordinary 
Cherubino. Mr Rosenstock conducted briskly and never allowed little mistakes 
onstage to spoil the shape of his performance. 

In the spring season, some of the technical troubles that had beset the production 
of Hansel and Gretel, new last fall, had been overcome; others had simply been 
admitted and avoided. In an effort to attract customers, Anna Russell was 
engaged to sing the Witch. It was quite an occasion. In general, Miss Russell— 
who, as a concert-satirist on the quirks and foibles of musical performers, has built 
up a loyal following in this country—played the part straighter than might have 
been expected. Her make-up was conventionally gruesome, and she sang most 
of the notes. Only in a few places, when she lapsed into speech (or, perhaps more 
accurately, screech) did her own personality obtrude. To those who do not know 
her work, this description is likely to seem rather meaningless. For their benefit, 
the effect was not unlike that which I imagine would be made by a vocally more 
powerful Hermione Gingold in the same part, playing according to direction most 
of the time but now and then getting badly out of hand. There were two sets of 
children (possibly it took two to stand the gaff )—Adelaide Bishop and Laurel Hurley 
as Gretel; Rosalind Nadell and Frances Bible as Hansel. I heard the second set, 
who were quite as delightful as they had been in the fall. Mary Kreste was quite 
reliable as the Mother, but Arthur Newman was really not vocally acceptable as 
Peter. Thomas Schippers conducted, and sacrificed no incisiveness by being 
more moderate about tempi than he had been at first. 

Mary Curtis, who is American even though her career has been made largely in 
Italy, joined the company to sing Donna Anna and Tosca. The Don Giovanni 
production was said to have been restaged by Otto Erhardt, but, in all conscience, 
it could not be said to have been improved. The unit setting looked as frightful 
as ever, and Mr Erhardt’s emendations on the action within this frame made really 
very little sense. In fact, the whole production, which had been slightly tidied 
up last fall, looked worse than ever. Some details of movement were different, 
but one had to look hard to find which they were, and in this case change could 
in no sense be equated with improvement. There was improvement, however, 
in William Wilderman’s performance in the title role: more at ease, he sang it 
with greater spirit and freedom even than at first, and although he still did not move 
as well as he might his characterization had taken on both form and vitality. As 
Donna Anna, Miss Curtis was disappointing. Her Italianate musical conception, 
although not musically in keeping with the rest of the production (and certainly 
not with Josef Rosenstock’s conducting) gave no real cause for criticism. But she 
did not sing well within its limits. She patently knew her business, but her scale 
was uneven and the tones she produced, although big, were only occasionally fully 
resonant. In general, hers was intelligent singing, but bumpy and uneven, with 
very little beauty of line or phrase. Nor did she rise much above the general 
level of her surroundings dramatically. Madeleine Chambers made her début as 
Zerlina; she sang sweetly and looked pretty, but did not make much of an 
impression because of either. The rest of the cast were familiar. 

In Tosca, Miss Curtis seemed more in her proper element, and she showed full 
awareness of the musical and dramatic content of the role. Her singing was 
powerful and sweeping of line, but too many tones were flawed to allow her credit 
for complete vocal success, and her acting, although knowing, was broad and 
not well controlled. All in all, she seemed, on the basis of these two roles, to 
an experienced, well-trained, industrious singer of something less than the first 
magnitude. A slightly better voice, slightly more flair, and she might have made 
a great impression. In default of either, she seemed competent, but not especially 
interesting—a great pity, for the company could most certainly use a really exciting 
singer of dramatic-soprano calibre, perfect or not. Frank Eckhart, an American 
who has been around for some time singing in more-or-less out-of-the-way contexts, 
made his City Center début as Cavaradossi. Secure musically and dramatically, 
he sounded better than marginally acceptable only when he sang forte. Then 
he developed a good deal of vocal punch; otherwise, his singing was pale and 
expressively blank. Scarpia is generally considered to be Walter Cassel’s great 
specialty, and he sang it emphatically, as he almost always does. Julius Rudel’s 
conducting had the rather negative virtue of preciseness. Of the secondary singers, 
Norman Treigle was a really fine Angelotti—in keeping with his general, all-round 
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improvement this season. 

Of the other productions, La Cenerentola, with its engaging Pollock toy-theatre 
décor and Mr Erhardt’s fresh, good-humoured staging, continued to be a success, 
although it seems to be wearing out its box-office appeal even now. Both Frances 
Bible (whose personality is not the glitteriest ever but who does sing the music 
creditably) and Rosemary Kuhlmann (who makes a good effect as a personality 
but has not yet, in my hearing, succeeded in getting through the coloratura with 
anything approaching accuracy) in the title role and a great many different people 
in other parts—perhaps the most notable being Ralph Herbert, whose Dandini 
was superbly clever and fatuous at once. The City Center Carmen, although 
restaged by Mr Erhardt, I avoided; and Madama Butterfly, which had again Camilla 
Williams’ touching Cio-Cio-San, I missed without meaning to. 

The season as a whole could not be called brilliant, but it was respectable, 
and more. There was less plainly impossible casting than in some seasons past, 
and both new productions (of operas), were successes in one way or another. The 
Tender Land did not succeed as a work, but the production was well conceived and 
generally well executed; Falstaff, whatever flaws it may have had as a production, 
is a meritorious public service. Both, in their separate ways, are things that were 
most certainly worth doing, and that is much in favour of the City Center 
administration. 

The season at San Francisco opens on September 17 with a performance of 
Rigoletto conducted by Fausto Cleva. Leonard Warren sings the title role, Mado 
Robin makes her American début as Gilda and the rest of the cast includes Richard 
Tucker, Nicola Moscona and Claramae Turner. Rosanna Carteri makes her 
American début as Mimi on September 19 and will also be heard as Manon and 
Susanna. The Figaro cast includes Licia Albanese singing the role of the Countess 
for the first time, Siepi as Figaro and Hotter as the Count. Inge Borkh returns 
after her success of last season to sing Salome, Turandot and Leonore in Fidelio. 

The N.B.C. Television Opera plans for 1954-5 include the world premiére of a 
new opera by Lukas Foss, and the commissioning by the N.B.C. of a new opera 
by the American composer, Stanley Hollingsworth. Tosca, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, Ariadne auf Naxos, and The Seraglio are other works to be given during 
the season, as well as repeat performances of either Billy Budd or Suor Angelica. 


Austria 


The Vienna Festival programme promised to be varied and exciting. Two 
months beforehand twenty-one operas in twenty-three days were announced for 
the Theater an der Wien alone. It is small wonder that such an ambitious pro- 
gramme should not materialize as planned, but in fact only four operas were 
performed exactly as scheduled. Dr Karl Béhm should be a sound influence on 
the Vienna Opera. His contributions to the Festival were the ones which showed 
most signs of polish and adequate rehearsal. For the rest the greatest pleasure 
to be had was in the individual performances from the handful of first-class artists 
who were singing during this time. 

Béhm’s Meistersinger, with Seefried, Hopf, Schéffler and Weber, was very good 
indeed. When Sachs made his last entrance, the whole audience joined the chorus 
in cheering him—a piece of wonderfully effective theatre. The new sets by Robert 
Tausky added to the freshness of the production, the second act backcloth being 
painted on a fantastic plane with the roofs of Niiremberg seen as from the top 
of a flight of steps. 

Tristan und Isolde, with Médl, Schéffler and Weber, brought a real surprise 
in the Tristan of Max Lorenz. Though he has not much voice, there are some 
ringing notes left, and this proved to be an inspired performance, a lesson in inter- 
pretation and style. While considering good singing, the most stylish performance 
of the whole Festival came from Sena Jurinac in Haydn’s The Seasons. Ernst 
Hafliger also sang well in this concert and it was a pity that he did not replace some 
of the tenors who sang in the operas. 

_ For the first time in some years the Redoutensaal was reopened for opera. It 
is a superb hall hung with Gobelin tapestries, and virtually unchanged since the 
days when it was used for imperial functions in the eighteenth century. About 
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one-third of it, incorporating a double staircase leading to the large doors at the 
back, forms the stage. The atmosphere would seem ideal for intimate opera. 
But the justification for a presentation in which the setting itself is largely the set is 
that there should be at least one scene in the opera which absolutely fits the 
surroundings. The indoor scenes of Cosi, the third act of Figaro, the Prologue of 
Ariadne or best of all Capriccio would be apt, but Die Entfiihrung, which was in 
fact the only opera played there, would have been more at home in Leighton House, 
Even granting this initial disadvantage of setting—and unfortunately the acoustics 
of the Redoutensaal are poor—Die Entfiihrung was not a great success. Rudolf 
Schock played Belmonte as a film star might. Weber’s Osmin was a performance 
of dry buffoonery in which he excels, though he spoke rather than sang his last 
aria so that it fell flat. Teresa Stich Randall was good as Constanze and she 
managed to convey as much meaning in the coloratura passages as in the 
words themselves. Peter Klein and Emmy Loose can always be relied on as 
Pedrillo and Blondchen, Alfred Jerger produced with little imagination, and also 
played the Bassa Selim. Don Giovanni, with Konetzni, Welitsch, Giiden and 
London, was also uneven. Figaro was playing at Schénbrunn, and not even 
Vienna’s resources run to two first-class Mozart casts. 

Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen replaced Eugen Onegin at six-hours’ notice with an 
extremely competent cast and it proved to be far better than many of the other 
operas. Patzak showed that he can still sing Hoffmann; his first aria is known 
in some circles as the Legend of Patzak. George London played the three villains 
with great authority in French. Erich Kunz gave one of his masterly characteriza- 
tions as Spalanzani, Hilde Konetzni was a voluptuous Rubens-like Giulietta, and 
Dagmar Hermann a pleasant Nicklaus. She is in direct descent from Martha 
Rohs and Sena Jurinac in the Viennese hierarchy of Hosenrollen, but as yet she 
has not the same boyish quality and steady singing voice of the other two artists. 

Der Rosenkavalier was enjoyable, with Reining, Giiden and Weber all very good. 
But Lisa della Casa, singing her first Oktavian in Vienna, was not on her best form 
and Hollreiser conducted inadequately. Daphne was revived with Reining and 
Karl Friedrich, but seemed to be insufficiently rehearsed; Mainhard von Zallinger 
conducted. As a whole, the best of the three Strauss operas performed was 
Intermezzo, with the same cast as that reviewed in OPERA earlier this year. 

Julius Caesar was the showpiece of the Festival; one suspects that rehearsal 
time for some of the other operas was sacrificed to ensure that this performance at 
least would be polished. The production was absolutely operatic, but at times 
the singing suffered at the expense of the drama. The music was treated with a 
grand sweep, but modern operatic style does not take into account scales and 
trills written for singers of possibly unsurpassed technical excellence. So often 
the orchestra in repeating a passage showed the singer how it should be phrased. 
However the performance was exciting, well staged and sung within the limits 
already mentioned. The music is lovely and the opera thoroughly deserved revival, 
Schéffler, a benevolent Caesar in the transposed castrato part written for Senesino 
dominated the opera. Elisabeth H6éngen as Cornelia and Walther Berry as 
Achilles, besides playing well, sang with what was probably the most truly 
Handelian style we heard. Irmgard Seefried looked beautiful as Cleopatra and was 
obviously at pains to interpret the development of the character, from pert kitten 
to the adult woman in love. In the first scene she was very sweet but every final 
syllable of the recitative was clipped to inaudibility. However this mannerism 
did not persist and in her later lyrical arias she was very good indeed, Caspar 
Neher’s set was a clever eighteenth-century pastiche. 

Probably the most unusual event of the Festival was a complete stage production 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo in the Konzerthaus conducted by Paul Hindemith. This 
seemed a far more conscientious effort to recapture the original atmosphere and 
conditions of the seventeenth century than Julius Caesar its period. Hindemith’s 
version is a masterpiece of scholarship and integrity, closely modelled on the 
Monteverdi score of 1615. Only sixteenth-century instruments as prescribed by 
Monteverdi are used, and to accustom the audience to the unusual sound the 
opera was preceded by some pieces by Giovanni Gabrieli. The orchestral tone, 
though small in volume, was very beautiful, and the players were clearly experts 
on their particular instruments. The singers were good without being exceptional. 
Gino Sinimberghi, who worked with Hindemith in the Naples production of Neues 
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Elisabeth Héngen as Cornelia in Handel's ‘Julius Caesar’, at the Vienna Festival 
Photo Rudolf Pittner 








vom Tage, sang Orfeo lyrically though he tended to scoop. It seems that the 
slight nuances which are encouraged in the Boulanger school, unless strictly con- 
trolled become mannerisms with imitators. Dagmar Hermann in the important 
part of the First Shepherd clearly understood the idiom of the music, but again 
with her one wishes for more steadiness of tone. The production was extremely 
tactful, and the choreographer, Rosalia Chladek, resisted the temptation of allowing 
her ballet (girls discreetly dressed as shepherds) to caper. Her pastoral picture 
was never static, but the most was made of arm and hand movements. The set 
was particularly fascinating since it was a re-creation of the one used for Cesti’s // 
Pomo d’Oro in 1666. Christopher Raeburn 


Two of Fritz Riedl’s settings for ‘Aida’ at Mainz Photo Laufer 
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Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

The Berlin Stadtische Oper really displays a rare gift of selecting the least important 
among contemporary works. Instead of the now already for four times announced 
Wozzeck it mounted Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt as the last premiére of the season—a 
wholly superfluous undertaking, let it be said. 

The opera received its first performance in 1938 at the Staatsoper, and was 
cancelled after two performances because of its supposed cultural Bolshevik 
tendencies. At that time a dissonance was rated a major crime and a bundle of 
dissonances a sin against the holy spirit of ‘die heil’ge deutsche Kunst.” Under such 
circumstances Egk’s opera was, of course, unacceptable, but to-day it reveals its 
shabbiness. 

The musical treatment is very colourful, it is true, the instrumentation even 
brilliant, but who cares for this if the substance is meagre. I should not go so far as to 
maintain that Egk has copied other, more original composers—from Offenbach to 
Lehar and from Kurt Weill to Carl Orff—but he exploits their personal achieve- 
ments so recklessly, that it is difficult to decide where his own contribution begins. 

But, object my Berlin colleagues, after all it’s very effective theatre. I should not 
say so, however. Even where Egk shows an individual invention, he spoils the 
effect by repeating it too often or by stretching it over too long a duration, after 
— it loses its punchiness, questionable as it may be in its hit-him-beneath-the-belt 
quality. 

The Stadtische Oper paid a good deal of money for Josef Fenneker’s not always 
very convincing costumes (the trolls looked and behaved like teddy-bears) and his 
suitable, though hardly imaginative sets. The production of Georg Reinhardt— 
assisted by the choreography of Gustav Blank—proved competent and sometimes, 
for instance in delineating the character of Peer, very happy. Artur Rother’s 
inspired handling of the orchestra made me wish that the score really earned the 
care he had spent on it. 

The same was the case with the singing of Elisabeth Griimmer as Solveig (must 
the management really cast this singer, who is under contract for so few performances, 
in such insignificant roles ?). Ernst Krukowski was a very vigorous, truly earth- 
bound and heaven-striving Peer with a fine and intelligently used voice. He was 
the real gain of the night; earlier this season he already convinced me that he 
possesses a beautiful, metallic baritone, markedly shaped (Mandryka, Luna); but 
his Peer for the first tire exhibited what a splendid singing actor he is. He is 
surely a worthy successor to Metternich. All the other roles were adequately 
cast, especially those sung by Hedwig Miiller-Biitow and Erich Zimmermann. 

The Handel Festival at Halle, included stage performances of Ezio, Rinaldo and 
Deidamia and a concert performance of Saul. Singers and conductors were 
assembled from both Eastern and Western Germany. 


Wolfgang Nélter writes from Hamburg: 

For the hot summer days at the end of an interesting season the Hamburg State 
Opera offered us Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, which received its first German per- 
formance in Hamburg under Gustav Mahler in 1897, the year after its Milan 
premiére. Given an acceptable production and adequate singing in the three 
main parts, this work never fails to make its impact. It was a definite success 
in Hamburg, though nothing outstanding happened. Hans Georg Ratjen, who had 
already given such a fine reading of Aro/do, conducted. He is most convincing 
in Italian music, with an unfailing sense of dramatic effect. His tempi are well 
chosen and he provides good phrasing, tonal balance, and some orchestral colour— 
which is rare with our orchestra here. Mathieu Ahlersmeyer was most 
expressive as Gerard, which is a wonderful part for this noble artist. It was once 
more amazing to see how Ahlersmeyer shapes a part and makes one forget 
that he is past his prime. In the title role Peter Anders produced some ringing 
tones, but he is almost unable now to sing smoothly even the smallest phrase. Helene 
Werth as Maddalena was technically correct and strong in dramatic climaxes, but 
her singing lacks shaping and warmth. In smaller parts Gusta Hammer as 
Madelon and Hermann Prey as Roucher were very effective. Wolf Vélker’s pro- 
duction was on the safe side. Siercke’s sets looked rather shabby. 
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The third Mozart Festival at Ludwigsburg included performances of Titus 
performed in the Baroque Theatre of the Castle by the ensemble of the Stuttgart 
Opera. Josef Diinnwald conducted and Kurt Puhlmann produced. The cast 
included Ira Malaniuk, Lore Wissmann, Franzi Wachmann, Josef Traxel, Alfred 
Pfeifle and Gustav Grefe. 

The Opera House at Mainz completed its most successful season since the war. 
The Generalintendant, Karl Maria Zwissler, besides producing, is a composer 
and singer (he takes the part of King Philip in Don Carlo). The repertory includes 
Die Zauberfléte, Don Giovanni, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Don Carlo, Aida, Tosca, 
Carmen, Contes d’ Hoffmann, Boris, Meistersinger, Salome and Parsifal. During 
the June Festival weeks a number of guest artists appeared, including Inge Borkh, 
Lenora Lafayette, Lore Wissmann, Elfriede Wasserthal, Astrid Varnay, Anton 
Dermota, Erich Kunz, Josef Metternich and Wolfgang Windgassen. 

The 1954-5 season at Stuttgart will include new productions of Titus, Der 
Freischiitz, Lohengrin, Don Carlo, Falstaff, L’Italiana in Algeri, Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Wozzeck, Antigonae (Orff), and Der Opernball. Ferdinand Leitner 
continues as Generalmusikdirektor, with Josef Diinnwald and Wilhelm Seegelken 
as his assistant conductors and Robert Heger as guest. The singers include Trude 
Eipperle, Res Fischer, Maria Kinasiewicz, Hetty Pliimacher, Lore Wissmann, 
Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von Rohr, Wilhelm Schirp, Stefan Schwer, Josef Traxel 
and Wolfgang Windgassen. The list of guest singers includes Inge Borkh, Ira 
Malaniuk, Martha Médl, Leonie Rysanek, Hilde Scheppan, Karl Schmitt-Walter, 
Alexander Welitsch and Marce! Wittrisch. 


Italy 


The open air seasons in Italy this summer have run their usual course. The 
casts of some of the operas appear to be the strongest that can be assembled to-day, 
and for information and record we reproduce them here. 

The Arena Flegrea, Naples, began its season with a performance of Traviata 
with Tebaldi, Tagliavini and Tagliabue, conductor Serafin. This was followed 
by Aida, Faust, Tosca and Trovatore; singers included Caniglia, de Cavalieri 
Minarchi, Nicolai, Christoff, Clabassi, Dallamangas, di Stefano, Guelfi, Mascherini, 
Penno, Raimondi, Savarese, Zambruno. 

The Terme di Caracalla, Rome, began its season with a performance of Nabucco, 
conducted by Santini with Mancini, Pirazzini, Tucci, Francesco Albanese, Gobbi, 
Christoff and Colella. This was followed by Turandot with Grob-Prandl, Carteri, 
Lauri-Volpi, Poli, Zagonara, della Fornaci, conductor de Fabritiis, and Rigoletto 
with Gianna d’Angelo, Poggi, Protti, Pini, Sbalchiero; conductor Ghione. 

At San Remo the operas were Faust (Rizzieri, Bergonzi, Tajo, Colzani: de Fabritiis), 
Tosca (Barbato, Corelli, Mascherini, Luise: de Fabritiis), Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Caniglia, Ferrari, Colzani), Pagliacci (Parada, Ortica, Tagliabue: Podesta), 
Rigoletto (Pastori, Poggi, Tagliabue, Stefanoni: Molinari-Pradelli). 

The season at the Castello di S. Giusto, Trieste, began with a performance of 
Guglielmo Tell sung by Maria Luisa Nache, Salvarezza, Silveri, Maionica and 
Massaria; conductor Molinari-Pradelli. This was followed by performances of 
Rigoletto (Lina Bonello, Raimondi, Savarese), Cavalleria Rusticana (Frazzoni, 
Ortica) and Pagliacci (Scotto, Annaloro and Mascherini). 

The Verona Arena assembled two casts for each of its three operas: Mefistofele 
with Callas, de Cavalieri, di Stefano, Neri; and Olivero, de Cecco, Tagliavini, 
Rossi-Lemeni; conductor Votto. Turandot with Cambi, Noli, del Monaco, 
Tajo; and Grob-Prandl, Olivero, Filippeschi; conductor Votto. Aida with Callas, 
Nicolai, del Monaco, Gobbi, Maionica, Neri; and Stella, Simionato, Filippeschi, 
Protti; conductor Cleva. At some performances Pia Tassinari, who now sings 
mezzo roles, appeared as Amneris. 

On June 28, at the Vincenzo Bellini Conservatory in Palermo, a performance 
took place of Scarlatti’s J/ Trionfo dell’ Onore, in a revised version by Virgilio 
Mortari. The performance was one of a series of performances staged on the 
occasion of the International Congress of Mediterranean Music and of the Con- 
ference of Music Librarians which were being held at the time in Palermo. 
Unfortunately the performance was not worthy of the distinguished international 
personages invited. The orchestra was extremely modest and the interpreters were 
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generally mediocre. The opera was conducted by Ottavio Ziino, and the singers 
included Tommaso Frascati, Giannella Borelli, Andrea Petrassi, Rosanna 
Giancola, Renato Ercolani and Danilo Belardineili. Claudio Sartori 


Scandinavia 


In Copenhagen the Royal Theatre is used for plays, operettas and ballet as 
well as for opera, so a short visit does not include many performances. I found 
a fine production of Aida with Liisa Linko appearing as a guest. She is a singer 
of the greatest promise, the daughter of the Director of the Sibelius Academy in 
Helsinki. There was also a notable production of Honegger’s Jeanne au Bicher 
with Jeanne superbly played by Ingeborg Brems, and a Freischiitz which did not 
survive more than one or two performances. The production of all these was in 
the capable hands of Torben Anton Svendsen. Erich Kleiber has been a guest 
conductor this season. 

Opera in Copenhagen has three advantages not usually enjoyed. The King of 
Denmark is a musician of professional standing, well capable of directing a 
performance; there is attached to the staff of the Royal Theatre a genius, Gerda 
Alexander by name, whose duty it is to look after the psychological health of 
everyone from director down to junior typist; and the two great breweries, Carlsberg 
and Tubourg, provide a solution to all financial problems. A fortunate theatre 
indeed! 

The festival was in preparation at Stockholm so the stage was given over to a 
new production of an old and, one had supposed, out-moded work, the Boccaccio 
of Suppé. There is little doubt that the excellence of the production and the 
brilliant performance of Per Grundén, in the title-role, have given it a new lease 
of life. After this I spent three weeks in Finland. A performance of Eugene 
Onegin so near Russia made one realize how far we fall short in Western Europe 
when we attempt this charming work. The Tatiana was a visitor from Tampere, 
the second city of Finland, Kirsti Hammarberg, who possesses a fine voice. 
Lenski was played by Ossi Korhonen, who has a good lyric tenor and gave the 


Pasquale di Costanzo’s design for ‘La Traviata’ at the Arena Flegrea, Naples 
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‘Boccaccio’ at Stockholm Photo Merkel Rydberg 


famous aria with distinction. They had also mounted Don Giovanni, Fra Diavolo 
and Boris Godunov this season. The orchestra, though small, has a fine wind 
section and accompanied tastefully under the baton of Leo Funték. Aulikki 
Rautawaara I heard only in concert where she gave a moving performance of the 
Kindertotenlieder with the Municipal Orchestra of Helsinki. 

I found the festival in full swing at Stockholm and hurried out to Drottningholm 
to the theatre completed in 1766 which is attached to one of the royal palaces. 
The excursion thither of thirty minutes by boat on Lake Maleran is delightful; but 
I cannot hope in a few words to do justice to such a perfect baroque theatre with 
its twenty retiring rooms containing a unique collection of designs for stage settings, 
dating back to Louis XIV, together with costumes, masks and paintings of pageants 
of the sort delighted in by its builder, Gustave III. He was murdered in his opera 
house in Stockholm in 1793 (at the Masked Ball) and it is perhaps to that melancholy 
affair that we owe the absence of change, for his successor was not interested. The 
performance, Orlando Furioso by Handel, used eight tableaux operated by their 
original machinery. There are four sets of wings and eight drop curtains as well 
as all the contraptions for waves, thunder and lightning. The statues attacked 
by Orlando are still those used in the eighteenth century. Sven Nilsson who played 
the title-role was scarcely in the be/ canto tradition vocally, but he made Orlando a 
blustering likable hero. Zoroaster, Leon Bjérker, one would have expected to be 
happier as Hunding but he also showed himself a fine actor with a dignified 
presence. The women, Aasa Nordmo-Lévberg and Eva Prytz, have some lovely 
music to sing and addressed themselves to it with fervour and facility. Neither 
Carl-Axel Hallgren who played Medoro nor Birgit Nilsson whose magnificent 
Salome I heard in Stockholm had any such difficulty. The Herod of Arne 
Hendriksen one felt was fitter for Boccaccio in which he plays; neither the Bible 
nor Wilde makes a clown of the King. Siw Ericsdotter was a resolute Herodias 
who sang well and filled in her long waits with subtlety and purpose. Production 
and décor were impressive, and here, as at Drottningholm, the orchestral work 
under Lamberto Gardelli and Sixten Ehrling, was of a high order. T. Smith 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
1954-5 


Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL, 
with an Introduction by the Earl of Harewood. 


Contributors include: 
DENNIS ARUNDELL, HANS BUSCH, BASIL COLEMAN, EDWARD J. 
DENT, JAMES HINTON, Jnr., PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, CYNTHIA 
JOLLY, WILLIAM MANN, ANDREW PORTER, DESMOND SHAWE- 


TAYLOR, CECIL SMITH, NORMAN TUCKER, ERIC WALTER 
WHITE, DAVID WEBSTER. 


Forty-eight pages of photographs; valuable appendices including lists 
of all new operas performed since September 1939, obituary 1939-54, 
singers and repertories of the world’s leading opera houses, etc. 


The material in OPERA ANNUAL has not appeared in OPERA 
which thus makes it indispensable to readers of OPERA. 


OPERA ANNUAL will be published by Spearman & Calder, at the 
end of October, price 21s. Postage Is. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF OPERA 


OPERA is offering its readers a special rate for OPERA ANNUAL 
if they order it before September 30. 19s. Od. plus Is. postage, thus saving 
them 2s. 


Remittances must be accompanied by the attached form. 


To OPERA, 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 
Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, 1954-5, 


at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./Cheque for 
£1 enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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Gramophone Records 


IL MAESTRO DI CAPELLA (Cimarosa), with Fernando Corena in the title role. 
Orchestra dei Pomeriggi Musicali di Milano. Amaducci. D./w 5112. 

This is a perfectly delightful record—a short Intermezzo Giocoso for basso-buffo 
and orchestra by Cimarosa. The ‘maestro’ tells his players that he is going to 
sing an aria by Scarlatti, and promises all the instruments a part. His orchestra, 
however, is not really up to it, the violin passage is interrupted by the oboes, the 
double-basses are off on their own, the horns forget to count and make wrong 
entries, and so on. The poor Maestro’s patience is sorely tried, but the final tutti 
is safely encompassed by all concerned. Corena is without doubt the best buffo 
of to-day, and his performance here is a gem. It fully explains why he has been 
such a success recently in New York. This disc is a ‘must.’ But I strongly recom- 
mend that the purchaser also buys a copy of the short libretto, excellently translated 
by the conductor and published by Decca price 3d. H.D.R. 
ORFEO (Gluck), with Kathleen Ferrier (Orfeo), Ann Ayars (Euridice), Zoi 
Viachopoulos (Amore). Glyndebourne Festival Chorus, Southern Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Stiedry. D.LXT 2893. 

This is the abridged Orfeo that was recorded in 1947 on seven double-sided 78's. 
Kathleen Ferrier’s Glyndebourne Orpheus had much to commend it, but it was 
nothing like as moving as those two wonderful performances she gave at Covent 
Garden in February last year; those showed her consumate artistry; her deep 
spiritual approach to the music was so poignant that one was moved to tears. 
Nonetheless, all who saw or heard Kathleen Ferrier in this role will want to 
possess this disc. The other two members of the cast are quite adequate, but not 
in the first flight artistically. Orchestral playing and conducting on this occasion 
was not of real Glyndebourne standard. H.D.R. 
LA CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO (Rossini), with Angelica Tuccari (Fanny), 
Giuseppe Gentile (Edward Milfort), Nestore Catalani (Slook), Giorgio Onesti 
(Sir Tobias Mill), Grazia Cifferi (Clarina), Tito Dolciotti (Norton). Chorus and 
Orchestra of Societa del Quartetto, Rome. Morelli. N.PLP 583; and 
LA SCALA DI SETA (Rossini), with Angelica Tuccari (Giulia), Giuseppina Salvi 
(Lucilla), Giuseppe Gentile (Dorvil), Piero Besma (Dormont), Nestore Catalani 
(Blansac), Tito Dolciotti (Germano). Chorus and Orchestra of Societa del Quartetto, 
Rome. Morelli. N.PLP 591. 

These are two more recordings made by the Teatro dell’ Opera Comica of Rome 
(Betly was reviewed the other month). Three of the singers and the conductor 
appeared at Sadler’s Wells in the spring. These two operas were then given together 
in a double bill, and as those performances were best forgotten, I do not suppose 
anyone really wants to have mementos of the season. The three singers mentioned 
give reasonable enough performances, but the whole thing is still very provincial, 
and lacks finesse. The recording is very bright, and the diction of all concerned 
very good. H.D.R. 
LA CENERENTOLA (Rossini), with Marina de Gabarain (Angelina), Alda Non! 
(Clorinda), Fernanda Cadoni (Tisbe), Juan Oncina (Ramiro), Sesto Bruscantini 
(Dandini), Ian Wallace (Don Magnifico), Hervey Alan (Alidoro). Glyndebourne 
Festival Orchestra and Chorus. Gui. G.ALP 1147-9. 

Cenerentola without a Cinderella is really like Hamlet without the Prince. And 
that I am afraid, as at Glyndebourne in 1952 and 1953, is the story of this otherwise 
excellent recording. Marina de Gabarain is just not Rossini’s Cenerentola, she 
possesses neither the charm nor sparkle that Supervia had and Simionato now has. 
What Miss de Gabarain does have, is pathos and seriousness of musicianship, but 
that is not what is required in the Signore una parola scene, nor in the final Rondo. 

Bruscantini is excellent throughout, and Ian Wallace if not one hundred per cent. 
an Italian buffo, is so near the real thing as not to cause the purist unnecessary 
qualms. Noni and Cadoni are sheer delight, and although one cannot see them, 
they get lots of fun into all their scenes. Oncina, as always, resorts to falsetto 
too often, but sings charmingly in between whiles. Gui and the orchestra could 
hardly be bettered. H.D.R 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA VIENNESE OPERETTA 
Aug. Royal, Norwich Stoll, London 
Mon. 30 Cavalleria & Pagliacci Csardasfiirstin 
Tues. 31 Bohéme Wiener Biut 
Sept. 
Wed. 1 (m) Merry Widow 
Wed. 1 (e) Hoffmann Csardasfiirstin 
Thur. 2 Barber Wiener Blut 
Fri. 3 Traviata Merry Widow 
Sat. 4 (m) Bohéme Csardasfiirstin 
Sat. 4 (e) Trovatore Wiener Blut 
Alhambra, Bradford See page 527 for 
Viennese Operetta tour 
Mon. 6 Tosca Traviata 
Tues. 7 Pasquale Rigoletto 
Wed. 8 Fledermaus Cavalleria & Pagliacci 
Thur. 9 Ballet Tannhauser 
Fri. 10 Ballet Bohéme 
Sat. 11 (m) Ballet Barber 
Sat. 11 (e) Tosca Trovatore 
Alhambra, Bradford VIENNA STATE 
OPERA 
Mon. 13 Fledermaus Hoffmann Figaro 
Tuer. 14 Ballet Traviata Giovanni 
Wed. 15 Ballet Barber Cosi 
Thur. 16 Tosca Bohéme Figaro 
Fri. 17 Fledermaus Giovanni Cosi 
Sat. 18 (m) Ballet Cavalleria & Pagliacci Giovanni 
Sat. 18 (e) Pasquale Faust Figaro 
Lyceum, Sheffield 
Mor. 20 : Bohéme Figaro 
Tues. 21 Tosca Cavalleria & Pagliacci Cosi 
Wed. 22 Nelson Rigoletto Figaro 
Thur. 23 Pasquale Hoffmann | Giovanni 
Fri. 24 Nelson Tannhauser Figaro 
Sat. 25 (m) Barber 
Set. 25 (e) Bohéme Faust Giovanni 
Lyceum, Sheffield 
Mon. 27 Bohéme Cavalleria & Pagliacci 
Tues. 28 Nelson Bohéme 
Wed. 29 Pearl Fishers Giovanni 
Thur. 20 Nelson Barber 
Oct 
Fri. 1 Tosca 
Sat. 2 (m) 


Sat. 2 (e) Figaro 





ITALIAN OPERA TOUR —-see page 529. 

CONCERTS : September 7: Otto Edelmann is singing instead of Hotter at the Wagner Prom; 
October 3, Albert Hall: Stignani, Rossi-Lemeni and the Phiiharmonia Orchestra ; Octcber 
9 and 14: Verdi's Requiem with Hammond, Stignani, Gigli and Rossi-Lemeni, L.P.O./Kurtz. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 
August 30 and September 4: Le Comte Ory from Edinburgh. 7 (Home), Actl only. 6: The 
House of the Dead, Holland Festival recording. 11: Cosi from Edinburgh. 13 (Home) 
Figaro from Festival Hall. 14: The Turn of the Screw from Venice. 17: Cosi from Festiva 
Hall. 18: Lucia, Callasrecording. 22and30: Nelsonfrom Sadler's Wells. 23 : Don Giovanni 
from Festival Hall. 26: Fanciulla del West, Florence Festival recording. 27 (Home): Princess 
Ida, Act Il, from Savoy Theatre. 
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SUPRAPHON 
“ Dalibor”’ 


(Smetana) 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC CZECH RECORDING 
LPV 98/100 


Another fine work by the composer of ‘“‘ The Bartered Bride’. Listen 
to BENNO BLACHUT’S magnificent singing in the role of the young 
knight DALIBOR. 


= * * * 
The Bartered Bride 
(Smetana) 
THE ONLY AUTHENTIC CZECH VERSION 
LPV 91/3 


Read what the leading Critics say 
about this wonderful issue 


DYNELEY HUSSEY in The Gramophone Record Review says : 


“The recording made by the company of the Prague National Theatre is a brilliant 
success . . . The orchestral playing is most brilliant and the Slavonic dance rhythms 
are given tremendous verve .. . It is difficult to imagine a more enjoyable performance 
of this work.” 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR in the Observer says : 


“I have nothing but praise for a gloriously vital and musical account of Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride’ on Supraphon.”’ 


HAROLD ROSENTHAL in Opera says : 


“Here is an authentic recording . . . Standards at the Czech National Opera in Prague 
must be very high. The orchestral playing is exceptionally good . . . The Marenka 
is a beautiful lyric soprano . . . A highly recommended set.”’ 


THOMAS HEINITZ in Critique says : 

**Musically this opera has just about everything ; This performance by Prague’s 
National! Theatre will come as a revelation. Everything flows along with infectious 
gusto and the romantic passages are performed with great warmth and naturalness. 
(Marenka is) a lyric soprano of pure and warm timbre . . . The chorus is magnificent 
and the orchestral playing under Vogel an absolute joy. All in all, this is a most 
successful recording of an adorable opera.” 


* * * * 


English libretto available (2/9 post free) from the 
Sole Distributors 

. &* = 

ALSO: Excerpts from *‘ The Bride from Messina ”’ (Fibich) LPM 125 
Sole Distributors: 

JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO., LTD. 
9 Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
Phone : TEM 1081-2 
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The ‘“ROSEBERY CLUB” 


PRESIDENT MISS IDA COOK. 
OPERA BALLET 
Membership of the ‘“‘ ROSEBERY CLUB”’ will provide evenings of interest 
and pleasure new friends to those gallery ‘ regulars’ of both the ‘ Garden’ 
and ‘Wells * who join it. Meetings are held fortnightly adjacent to Sadler's 
Wells. 

Particulars from; Hon. Sec : 

38 WHITBY ROAD, 

SUTTON, SURREY 








FOURTH WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


October 31st-November 7th 


OPERA. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. LA SONNAMBULA 
(Bellini). Singers: Marilyn Cotlow, Halinka De Tarczynska, Nicola 
Monti, Franco Calabrese, Gwyn Griffiths. Conductor: Bryan 
Balkwill. Producer: Peter Ebert. Designer: Joseph Carl. Radio 
Eireann Light Orchestra. Wexford Festival Chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. Conductors: Milan Horvat, 
Eimear O’Broin. Soloist : Leon Goossens. 

DRAMA. The Abbey Theatre Company will present a play to be 
announced. 

FESTIVAL FORUM. Speakers : Sir Compton Mackenzie, Eoin O'Mahoney, 
Esq., K.M., B.L., The Earl of Longford, Dr. James Liddy. 

FILMS. Le Nozze di Figaro, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Gala Festival, 
Miracle in Milan, The Road to Hope, La Belle et le Béte. 

EXHIBITION. The Arts of India. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

RECITALS. The New London Quartet. 

LECTURES _ CONDUCTED TOURS 
Advance programme may be had from the WEXFORD FESTIVAL BOX 
OFFICE, 105, North Main Street, Wexford, Ireland. Telephone: Wexford 10 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45 — 10 p.m. 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


*“*Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
a — 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and _ Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘* OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








A TALE 
OF TWO CITIES 


Music by 
ARTHUR BENJAMIN 
Libretto by 
CEDRIC CLIFFE 


Based on the novel by 
Charles Dickens 


Vocal Score : 50/- net 


A Selected List of Operatic Vocal 
Scores 


a ry ae 15/- 
Translated by Edward Dent 
L. van Beethoven 
PRIMA DONNA............ 15/- 
Arthur Benjamin 
BILLY BUDD, Op. 50... 50/- 
Benjamin Britten 
GLORIANA, Op. 53 ...... 50/- 
Benjamin Britten 
PE, os remicndicecant 25/- 
Frederick Delius 
THE MARRIAGE ......... 25/- 
Bohuslav Martinu 
WHAT MEN LIVEBY ... 17/6 
Bohuslav Martinu 
COSI FAN TUTTE......... 17/6 
Translated by D. Higham 
W. A. Mozart 
DON GIOVANNT ......... 17/6 
Translated by Edward Dent 
W. A. Mozart 
THE MAGIC FLUTE...... 15/- 
Translated by Edward Dent 
W. A. Mozart 
THE MARRIAGE OF 
PE Sesvencccsceninnen 17/6 
Translated by Edward Dent 
W. A. Mozart 
DIE LIEBE DER DANAE _50/- 
Richard Strauss 
THE HAPPY ENDING... 25/- 
Winfried Wolf 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, Ltd. 
295, Regent Street, London, W.I. 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 



























— J A N I “SERVICE LIMITED re 


HOT MEALS or COLD delivered to 
dressing room, office or home, day 
and night; casual or standing orders; 
3 satisfying courses which may include 
hot soup. Various diets available; 


reasonable prices; Ring 


PADDINGTON 8600 and ask for JA NE 














High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Such articles as ‘“‘Toscanini Records the Missa Solemnis’’ and Erich 
Leinsdorf’s “Will We Run Out of Music to Record?’’ have helped 
give HIGH FIDELITY its reputation as the liveliest of literate 
magazines available to the music lover. It also provides, each 
month, 24 to 36 pages of record reviews (by 11 specialized critics) 
and authoritative reports on the newest home music listening 
equipment. Through special arrangements with OPERA Magazine 
you may have a year’s subscription to HIGH FIDELITY—The 
Magazine for Music Listeners—by sending your cheque in the 
amount of £2 10 0 to— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 











Published and distributed for Haro'd Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd.. 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., Londos 
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- y FULL DRAMATIC 

The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals OPERA STAGE 

JOAN CROSS c.8.E. : ANNE WOOD er ay 





Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Staff a : 
Vilem Tausky $ Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 








THE IMPERIAL 
OPERA COMPANY 


(School of Opera), 


under the Direction of 
Vere Laurie, for artists 
wishing to study stage 
technique and _ tra- 
ditions of Grand Opera. 
For auditions and particulars, apply: 
Secretary, Imperial Opera 


Company, 99 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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The Rake’s Progress 


KOBBE’S 


COMPLETE OPERA BOOK§ 


Edited and Revised by 
THE EARL OF HAREWOOD 


Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book has long had an assured place on the 
bookshelf of every opera-lover. It is the only book which tells in 
detail the stories of the world’s operas, and describes their music, 
within the compass of a single volume. It is the standard reference 
book for all who enjoy opera, whether in the theatre or by their own 
fireside. 

Mr. Kobbé’s book has now been completely revised, re-arranged 
and brought up to date by the Earl of Harewood. It covers 237 
operas including such recent productions as Gloriana, The Rake’s 
Progress, The Consul and Porgy and Bess. 

The many new illustrations include photographs of performances 
and productions that have taken place in recent years at Covent 
Garden, Glyndebourne, Bayreuth, La Scala, Aix, Salzburg, and other 
shrines of the opera lover. 


1276 pages, Over 600 music examples, 32 plates, Price 45s. net 


PUTNAM & CO. LIMITED 
42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











